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The Traveler 


Marion Rivinus 


Another Bach Fes- 
tival in Bethlehem 
has соте and 
gone, leaving 
happy memories 
and glorious music 
running through 
our heads. 

As I have men- 
tioned, our family 
was fond of driv- 
МЧ ing a coach and 
© four horses to 
those parts for the 
Moravian Sunrise 
Services; and the 
inauguration of the Bach Festival gave 
us another grand excuse for a trip. 

Usually we traveled the Bethlehem 
Pike through Sellersville because we 
loved to come upon the Friends Meet- 
ing and Graveyard at Quakertown, so 
picturesquely situated at the end of a 
sharp turn in the road. We returned 
by our beloved River Road via Doyles- 
town. The former route is so altered 
I doubt, today, if I could find the 
"Friends" Cemetery. But I am glad 
the high trolley tracks which obstruct- 
ed the middle of the road have been 
removed. They were a menace and 
capable of upsetting an unskillfully 
maneuvered coach. 

In the early days we installed the 
horses and coach at the local Livery 
Stable and spent Friday night in pri- 
vate houses which accommodated 
properly introduced paying guests. 
Practically all the inmates of those 
houses were members of the Choir, 
and we would have a privileged 
evening listening to them practice and, 
every so often, break into other lovely, 
old German melodies. 

Filled with music and keen anticipa- 
tion for the morrow, we retired, lamp 
in hand, to a spotless bedroom. Here, 
getting into bed was a challenge. The 
beds were high and the feather mat- 
tresses higher. Starting on a run from 
across the room and springing into 
the air fortified with this momentum, 
you generally made the bed on the 
second try. Once in however, the oc- 
cupant immediately sank into the 
feathers; and the second occupant, 
upon landing, promptly rolled on the 
first, nearly smothering both. After 
many tries and much laughter, my 
sister and I worked out a plan for 
landing at the same time from oppo- 
site sides of the room. 

Next came the problem of turning 
out the light on the bureau. More 
laughter and suggestions. Eventually 
we went to bed in the dark. 

(Continued on Page 6) 


david charles 
interiors 


interior design 
antiqués 
reproductions 
accessories 
348-9498 


62 east oakland ave. 
doylestown, pa. 


THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
AT THE BUCK HOTEL 


EARLY AMERICAN GIFTS 
FROM THE HEART OF BUCKS 
Red-Cliff Ironstone 
Woodbury Pewter 
Bluegate Candles 
Colonial Reproductions 


Westmoreland Milk Glass 


A 


Browsing Through Bucks? 


Don’t miss this delighttul new 
Gift Shoppe. Dine and shop in 
a typical Bucks setting. 


THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
1204 Buck Road - ELm 5-1343 


Feasterville, Penna, 


'! Don't Pass 


„ 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Воск Нот). 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


Along the Delaware 


Cuttalossa Inn — Delicious Food 
served in delightful surroundings—Out- 
door dining by the falls — Home Made 
Deserts Specialty of the house. Rt. 32, 
River Rd. Lumberville, Pa. 


Indian Rock Hotel--L. D. River road 
above Black Eddy. Unusual atmosphere. 
See the Indian profile on the rock high 


above the Delaware River. Cocktai! 
Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. Closed 
Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
per Black Eddy, Gourmet food in a de- 
lightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
except Monday from 11:30. Reserva- 
tions call YUkon 2-8782. 


New Hope 


The Cock'n Bull—offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peddler's Village in Lahaska. Open 
daily except Monday — Lunch 12 to 
2:30, Tea 2:30 to 4:00, Dinner 5 to 9 
Sunday dinners — from 1 to 9 (No 
Lunch) 794-7051 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check giant blackboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New hope Estab- 
lished 1745, Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel 7-5770. 


Centre Bridge Inn — Fine Food and 
Drink — Luncheon ahd Dinner — Com- 
pletely restored 18th Century Georgian 
— Sunken Canal Garden — Antique 
and Art Gallery — Closed Sunday — 
862-2048. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in а typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch. Dinner, Cock. 
tails, open everyday except Sunday. 


Feasterville 


, Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderate- 
lv priced. Phone ahead for special disnes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rocms for private parties. Cordia! atmos- 
phere created by Vincent's greeting. 


BLACK BASS HOTEL 


*On the Delaware since 1745" 
Open 364 Days Of The, Year 
NOT Christmas Day 
Exclusive Parties up to a 100 


Lunch 12-2:30 Dinner 5:30-10 
We have a unique Chef 


GARDEN GIFT SHOP 
Route 32 at Lumberville, Pa. 
Phone 297-5770 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 
RT. 6)1, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


Delicious Snacks 
Full Course Dinners 
For Reservations 


Telephone: 766-8974 
Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


KEEBD SOR 


BELLE HAVEN 
CONVALESCENT AND 


NURSING HOME 


ROAD, QUAKERTOWN. PA 


1320 MILL 


Informal, Warm, and Friend- 
ly surroundings as well as the 
finest in trained technical and 
nursing care, New brick addi- 
поп offers comfortable TV 
room and many other features. 


"Home Away From Home" 
536-6847 | 


*2 blocks from Trainer's" 


NG on the DELAWARE 


^ ae 


DELIGHTFUL DINI 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge Telephone 
1 block off Rt. 202 EXport 7-0897 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June ! 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 


SUNDAY DINNFR 4-8:00 P.M. 


River-front room available 
for Parties and Receptions 
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JOHN CORCORAN'S 1714 


Water Wheel 


Fine foods and drinks served ever) 
day in historic surfoundings. 


Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 
Rt. 611 348-9300 
“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & TV 


OOO ено ——À 


: Sae. 
“One Of the Best Chings 
Jn Life is Good Food” 
WARRINGTON INN 


Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-0210 


Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 


Weddings - Receptions 
Banquets A Specialty 


Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 


OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 


— serving the finest of foods and 
drinks in lovely historic surround- 
ings. Never closed. Banquet facil- 
ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 
Ample parking. 

Serving daily: 11:30 A.M. to 8 P.M.; 


Sunday to 8 P.M. Supper in the 
Buttery till 1 A.M. 


tp en ER 
CUE AND 2<-/ У | à 4 бэ 


GOURMET 27 р 
APPROVED ф де: 


‘Lambertville Fouse 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EX 7-0202 
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Where to Dine 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill 
built in 1714. Mill supplied flour to 
Washington's army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country's historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Conti's, a name well 
known in restaurant circles. Try, Walter's 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup 
and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Doylestown Inn—18 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


Indian Walk Coffee Shop and Restaurant 
Route 413, Wrightstown, Pa., three miles 
west of Newtown. All home-cooked 
meals, prepared individually. Open every 
day 8 to 8; Sundays, 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
closed Mondays after 2 p.m. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar 'til-2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily 


Rivers Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Radio's, "Stella Dallas" 
on hand to greet you. Here you enjoy 
fine continental food and American 
favorites. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant, Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Lower Bucks 


Flannery's—Man-sized meals that will 
delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, Chops, 
Seafood—charcoal broiled. Paintings by 
well known Bucks County artists to en- 
joy while you dine. U.S. Route 1, Penn- 
del, Pa. Chateau Room open 5 p.m. to 
1 a.m. 


The Yardley Inn—This historic spot 
on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and 
dinner under the capable management 
of Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rare 
setting. For reservations call HYatt 
3-3800. 

The Buckingham and Elbow Rooms, 
—Bristol Motor Inn, Bristol, Pa. U.S. 
Rt. 13 & Pa. Turnpike — “Wonderful 
Good” Food and Cocktails — Open 
Every day — Call ST 8-8400 


Golden Horse Inn—Trevose, on Rt. 1 
and Street Road. “Specialty of the 
House” — prime ribs of beef from the 
unique beef cart carved at your table. 
Entertainment in the cocktail lounge. 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 


Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
"till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 
BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 
FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad 
ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 
eS 


IN NEW HOPE — WALK TO THE 
CO-OP 


OUT OF NEW HOPE USE OUR 
DELIVERY SERVICE 


46 South Main Strret New Hope 


———————————————— 


t 
PLEASANT 
DINING 
LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golde 
is at its best. If the we 
rainy and chilly, we light 1 
place. And the food is wor 


day except Monday (when we're c 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 
Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope. Pà 862.2784 


the terrace 


rss and 
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NEW MANAGEMENT 


RINGING ROCKS INN 


On The Hill 
Upper Black Eddy 


Serving the finest food —- Cooked to 
your order — In one of Buck's most 
delightful settings. 


Our new redwood cocktail lounge 
opens 5 P.M. Daily 


For reservations call 982-8782 


or 
Montgomery County, MItchell 6-2879 


Luncheon, Dinner and Cocktails 


Closed Sundays 


Open Mother’s Day 


CENTRE BRIDGE INN 


River Rd. & Rt. 263 Centre Bridge, Pa. 
For Reservations Phone 862-2048 


When you visit Ralph Stover Park 
Stop at 
SMITH’S CORNER STORE 
PIPERSVILLE R.D. #1 


Jane Burd’s Bread 


Open 8 - 8 Daily 
Except Tues — 8 - 1 P.M. 
Ask about our catering service 


Phone 766-8088 


Home Of 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and so- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
17? miles N. Doylestown, Rt. 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


THE TRAVELER 


(Continued from Page 3) 


In the middle of the night, we 
would wake up gasping, having both 
rolled once more into the featherless 
hollow made by our weight while 
surrounding feathers pushed aside 
carlier, returned to smother us. It was 
all a lot of fun, and I am glad to have 
had the experience. 

Our hospitable hosts spoke only 
Old German, commonly called 
Pennsylvania Dutch; and although 
we had been brought up by a German 
Governess, many misunderstandings 
resulted, all of which were taken in 
good part by both sides and helped 
to break down any formality. 

Times changed and Livery Stables 
were no more. Life became more 
sophisticated, and we took our abode 
in the Hotel Bethlehem after having 
arrived by automobile. Although sur- 
rounded by the modern equipment 
of electric lights, beauty-rest mattres- 
ses and even running ice water in the 
added luxury of a private bathroom, 
we missed the friendly song fests. The 
festivals had been transferred from 
the peaceful Moravian Church in the 
town to the Packer Memorial Church 
on the Lehigh University Campus. 

One year a terrific thunderstorm 
arose. The church was packed, and 
several people became panicky. Quick- 
ly sensing the situation, Dr. Wolle 
turned to the audience and announc- 
ed, "We will all sing the Star Spangl- 
ed Banner." Then he proceeded to 
change the timing to hold their at- 
tention. His action undoubtedly saved 
what could have been a serious situa- 
tion. Musicians and Music Lovers, 
both, are highstrung under ordinary 
circumstances; and if they had not 
been promptly diverted, I dread to 
think of the result. To add to the con- 
fusion many of the outside listeners 
had thronged into the aisles and door- 
ways to avoid the rain, completely 
blocking the exits. 

During World War II, when gas 
rationing was in force, special trains 
ran from Philadelphia to Bethlehem 
for the festival. On a return trip we 
happened to be in a car with some 
very fine musicians who started to 
sing the chorales we had just heard. 
Everyone joined in, and we all sang. 
steeped in the spirit of Bach, until 
we parted on our several ways. 


Art Exhibit 
At Yardley Inn 


Marjorie Lake of Newtown is ex- 
hibiting American primitive-st y le 
paintings at the Yardley Inn through 
July and August. 


Route 413 — 3 MI. W. of Newtown 


INDIAN WALK 
COFFEE SHOP & RESTAURANT 


Wrightstown, Pa. 
Historical Land Grant 1737 
Started Here 


bk 12 


Home Breakfast 

aked Lunch 
Pies Dinners 
Cakes Correr Snor 


TAKE OUT SERVICE 
Open Tues. thru Sat. 8 A.M. to 8 P.M. 


Sun. 11 - 8 P.M. - Closed Mon. at 2 P.M. 
Phone 598-7566 


гр G 
jer ue СУ 


t 


San 


Riding Instructions by appointment 
Horses Conditioned for 
HUNTING FIELD. SHOW. RING RACE TRACK 
Hunters for Sale 


BONNIE BROOK FARM 
JOE MOLONY 
Furlong, Pa. 598-7459 
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The same 
ODETTE 


For 
Reservations 
at Chez Odette 
of Ambler or 
Chez Odette of 
New Hope Phone 


ALLAGO 
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Banquet 


CROSS KEYS 


Route 611 & 313 348-9364 


«Ж tar 220€ vy ^ 
Intimate Dining In The 
CHATEAU ROOM 


A Selected Menu of Choice 
Steaks-Fillets-Seafood 
Charcoal Broiled 


U.S. Rt. 1 


FOUR WINDS 
TAVERN 


The finest food in a charming 
atmosphere . . . Open fireplace. 


Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 
ROUTE 611 REVERE, PA. 
15 Miles North of Doylestown 


SK 7.3757  Penndel, Pa. 


Even in the hottest weather 
we have cool candies. 


GARTEN CANDIES 


18 North Main St. New Hope, Pa. 
or call 862-2367 


IDEAS AND MATERIALS 
FOR EASTER & CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS SHOP 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
EVERY DAY EXCEPT SUNDAY 


Oldwick 


9.30 TO 5:30 
OLDWICK ROAD 
ROUTE 523 
OLDWICK, N. J. 
Telephone 


GENEVA 9-2435 


Flemington 
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This month’s cover By 
D. J. Falcone 


D. J. Falcone, young Bucks County 
artists, attended Museum School ma- 
joring in advertising design. He was a 
scholarship student there after attend- 
ing William Tennent High School. 
During his high school years he had 
achieved many honors in art winning 
local and national competitions. In 
the last few years, he has exhibited 
in Phila. and suburban areas. 

Various medias that D. J. Falcone 
has had experience with are stained 
glass, displays, illustration, advertise- 
ments, silk screen, and stage design. 
In all of these he has developed his 
own individual presentation yet he 
continues to be flexible enough to 
apply himself to many forms of com- 
mercial art. 


Where to Dine 


Lower River Road 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 
rooms or in original kitchen of this his- 
toric inn. Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms. Recommended food 
and bar. 


Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532, Newtown. Colonial Eiegance with 
homestyle cooking. Mr. Chrales' south 
ern fried chicken a specialty. Buffet 
luncheons and dinners Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 


Buckingham 


Boswells Route 202 — Open every 
day except Monday from 11 to 9 P.M. 
Dinner Sundays Private Dining room 
for parties. Unusually good food at 
attractive prices. Pleasant colonial at- 
mosphere. Capable service. 


Chez Odette of Ambler — Charm and 
good food in a picturesque French-type 
chateau set on five acres of park, form- 
erly Royal Oaks. French and American 
cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails. open 
every day except Sunday and dancing 
Friday and Saturday evenings. MI 3-0433 
in Ambler or 862-2432 in New Hope, 
for reservations. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


PLAYHOUSE 
New Hope, Pa. 862-2041 


July 8 — July 20 
JAMES DALY 


in 

*Jenny Kissed Me" 
A delightful comedy for the 
entire family by Jean Kerr 


July 22 — Aug. 3 
“Annette And Two Guitars" 
A new comedy 


Aug. 5 — Aug. 17 
“No Bed Of Roses" 


A musical version of 
"The Fourposter" 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 
Lunching is a Treat... 
Dining an Event, at 


GOLDIE'S 


DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 


RT. 313, Dublin, Pa. 249-3686 


Superb 
Food 
and 
|^ Cocktails 


Weekday Luncheons & Dinners 
Sunday Dinner 12 Noon to 9 PM 


Private Dining Rooms Accommodating 
20 to 400 people 


Ample Parking 


Route 1 and Street Road Trevose, Pa. 


Open 7 days 
a week 
Monday 
through 
Saturday 
11 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sunday 
12 noon to 8 p.m. 


The Cock "n Bull of Peddler's Vil- 
lage, specializing in chicken and 
beef — sieaks broiled over glowing 
open Hearth. 


The Cock’n Bull 


Peddler's Village, Lahaska 794-7051 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 

are so easy to repay at our buffet! 

DINNER BUFFET 

LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 


Waterfall for a party . . . or for the family. 


The HOMESTEAD RESTAURANT 
of LAVENDER HALL 


» Air-Conditioned Cocktails Open every day 
The tree that grows . 
thru our roof. Rte. 532 above Newtown, Bucks Cty., Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


Gracious Dining 


Colonial ^ 
Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 
persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 


Washington Crossing Sun 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


The BUCKINGHAM And ELBOW ROOMS 


WONDERFUL GOOD FOOD AND COCKTAILS 


(Open All Seven) 
BREAKFAST - LUNCHEON - DINNER - LATE SUPPER 


Banquet Facilities — 10 to 75 


Member Diner’s Club . . . American Express . . .Carte Blanche 
сашты, 
BRISTOL MOTOR INN , А 
a ROUTE 13 BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA ^ Fi 
Ў, ST 8-8400 


The Doylestown Inn 


Open daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 


Banquet Facilities Available 


Have you visited Doylestown Inn lately? 
Things have changed you know! You'll 
find it a delightful experience! Whether 
its for an early breakfast in the Country 
Kitchen, a pleasant business or shopping 
luncheon, family dinner in the main din- 
ing room, (the children are welcome, 
too) or a cocktail or nightcap in the 
Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn is 
one of the County's oldest favorites. Our 
guest rooms are spacious and comfort- 
able too, and all with private bath. 


348-2474 


ИШ 


LTTE 


18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
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Rev C. Atherton, Editor of Cos- 

mopolitan, Mary Gruskin of Mid- 
Town Galleries in New York City, 
George McLaughlin, McLaughlin Ad- 
vertising, Doylestown, Marietta 
Gowdy of Ambler and Peggy Lewis, 
Art Contest Editor announce the fol- 
lowing winners in Bucks County 
Life's recent art contest. The first 
prize went to D. J. Falcone with 30 
points. Mr. Falcon of Coronet Road, 
Warminster was the unanimous choice 
of the judges. His award was a valu- 
able AM-FM radio given by Bud 
Delcher of Dell Appliance in Rich- 
boro. 

Carol Weinberger of Star Route, 
New Hope, was second with 22 points. 
She will receive a complete oil paint- 
ing set donated by Weber Company, 
of Philadelphia, art suppliers. Third 
prize winner with 21 points is Robert 
Severn of 651 Street Road, South- 
ampton. His award was given by an 
anonymous donor who wishes to en- 
courage young artists and is a com- 
plete set of commercial art tem- 
plates, lettering guides, pens etc. 

Mrs. Charles Levy, | Alton Road, 
Yardley, fourth prize with 18 points, 
will receive a prize orchid plant in 
full bloom from Grau Orchid Green- 
house, in Doylestown. Donna Miller, 
General Delivery, Doylestown placed 
fifth with 11 points. Miss Miller will 
receive a valuable gift certificate from 
Avaunt Garde, gift from Mrs. Wyler 
of Avaunt Garde. 

Tied for fifth place with Donna 
Miller is James Doddy, 1400 Detwei- 
ler Avenue, Hellertown, Pa. Mr. 
Doddy wins a gift certificate from the 
New Delaware Book Shop, New 
Hope, Pa. Sixth prize goes to Edith 
Hall, 304 Abbott Road, Hatboro, with 
8 points. Mrs. Hall will receive a gift 
certificate for merchandise from Ace 
Furniture, Country Club Shopping 
Center, Rt. 1 Levittown. Seventh prize 
winner is Mimi Hoag of Fordhook 
Farm, Doylestown. Mrs. Hoag will 
enjoy two dinners at Chez Odette, a 
gift from Odette's of Ambler and New 
Hope. 

The judges committee felt that 
while many of the entries were well 
executed, they were not suitable for 
use as a Bucks County Life cover 
which was one of the requirements of 
the contest. They were surprised and 
pleased with the number of entries 
and quality of the work submitted and 
felt that many of the junior artists 
showed great promise and wonderful 
imagination and that perhaps another 
year they will be among the win- 
ners. A 
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Rev. John Ledru Stiffler 


Е has been very good to me,” 
says the Rev. John Ledru Stif- 
fler of New Hope. 

The life he is referring to has in- 


cluded careers in commercial art; 
ballet dancing as an understudy of the 
great Fokine and in Broadway musi- 
cal comedies; making stained glass 
windows and, finally, the ministry. 

Now 68, Rev. Stiffler lives in retire- 
ment in Ney Plaza, devoting much of 
his time to painting. A group of his 
works is on display in an exhibit at 
the Pennsbury Inn, near Morrisville. 
The exhibit will continue through 
July 31st. 

Sharing the exhibit with Rev. Stif- 
fler is his friend and neighbor, Richard 
Speiser, owner of the Selective Eye, 
a store that features distinctive con- 
temporary home furnishings at 2 
West Bridge Street, New Hope. 

A Penn State University graduate, 
Speiser has been working in an ab- 
stract and non-objective vein ог 
twelve years. The current exhibit dis- 
plays a series of his collages. 

Speisers scenic designs have been 
ulilized in productions at the Lambert- 
ville Music Circus, Neptune Circus 
and Oakdale Musical Theater. 

Though the ministry was Rev. 
Stiffler’s final career, it was his first 
avocation. He wanted to prepare for 
the ministry early in his life; but his 
father, a stock broker, objected. 

At Carnegie Institute, Stiffler studi- 
ed commercial design. Physical edu- 
cation courses were mandatory so 
rather than “just work out in the gym, 
I joined a theater dance student com- 
pany.” 

Later, Stiffler studied at the Chic- 
ago Academy of Fine Arts. He also 
worked in commercial art, designing 
electrical signs, then a booming busi- 
ness. 
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Dancer, 
Artist 


and Divine 


In Chicago Stiffler decided to try 
out for a dancing role with the Chi- 
cago Opera. He won the role and 
danced with the company for two 
years. 

Moving to New York, Stiffler joined 
a ballet company under the direction 
of Fokine who, with Diaghilev, rais- 
ed ballet to previously undreamed of 
acceptance as a world-wide art. 

While performing secondary lead 
roles and understudying Fokine, Stif- 
fler circulated among some of the 
greatest musical and ballet personal- 
ities of the 20th century. 

After a year's ballet in New York, 
Stiffler moved to Broadway. There he 
danced in many hit musicals. He made 
his theater debut dancing in a show 
called "Up In The Clouds." Later he 
was in a show, “I'll Say She Is," 
which marked the debut of three 
frantic comics — the Marx Brothers. 

When the depression hit the 
theater, Stiffler moved to Carversville 
where he worked for five years with 
George Sotter, then one of the best 
known stained glass makers in the 
country. 

Next, he decided to follow his orig- 
inal bent and entered the Philadelphia 
Divinity School. He emerged as the 
Rev. Stiffler and began a career in the 
Episcopal Church. He served in 
many parishes before returning to 
New Hope, seven years ago. In semi- 
retirement, Rev. Stiffler agreed to 
serve as pastor of the St. Phillips 
Chapel. During his stay there, the 
size of the parish increased consider- 
ably. 

Throughout his varied careers, the 
Rev. Stiffler has always kept his paint 
brushes in use. His style reflects that 
of the French impressionists though 
he likes to experiment in many styles, 
all representational. A 
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By John 5. Martin 
ow are the days when, from 
spinney and hedgerow and even 

in suburbia's tamest shrubbery, comes 
the dulcet coo-oohing of the dove 
called "mourning." Why our early 
birdmen chose that sorry word baf- 
fles any cheerful listener, for the 
emotion that chokes up this vernal 
crooner is obviously not an incurable 
sorrow but connubial bliss verging on 
the maudlin. So lovey-dovey is Zen- 
aidura macroura carolinensis that 
coupling occurs not once or twice 
each nesting season but three or four 
times and more. Often they do not 
even wait for one brood to mature 
before generating the next. 

The female's only gestures toward 
birth control are in limiting herself to 
two eggs per go-round, and in not in- 
sisting on a secure home. She makes 
do with a frail and slovenly platform 
of twigs that is pulled together as 
casually as any teen-age lovenest, and 
without regard to where, or how low, 
or even to a prudent privacy. She and 
her eggs or hatchlings can be seen by 
passing predators even from below, 
through the nursery's flimsy floor. 

Dove youngsters grow squabbily fat 
and lazy on the rich "pigeon milk" 
which their parents regurgitate for 
them all day long. Naturally they are 
slow, or reluctant to forego such pam- 
pering by taking wing. As they loll 
and gourmandize in the nest, right 
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in with a new set of eggs, only their 
strong toes and bills, designed re- 
spectively for much high perching and 
hard gleaning in later life, are all that 
saves them from toppling untimely in- 
to the grownup world. But when they 
do go they are fully equipped for 
flying — and how! and presently 
for breeding. 

All this domesticity and fecundity, 
but mostly their muted love music, 
has earned for doves a status so 
precious among some Americans that, 
though the Columbidae family is re- 
garded the world over as "game" — 
meaning sport and meat befitting 
man — in 18 of our States, caro- 
linensis is still rated a "song bird," 
and protected accordingly. 

All the dove-coddling States are in 
the North. Pennsylvania is not one of 
them, nor are Illinois and small sane 
Rhode Island. But New Jersev is, and 
there across the Delaware in recent 
years has been ensuing one of those 
ineffable hassles between {to use the 
names each gives the other) the 
Bleeding Hearts and the Bloodthirsty. 

The latter, proponents of a change 
in Jersey's conservation code that 
was slated for 1962 and then rescind- 
ed, argue as Northern gunners have 
done for the longest time: that it 
makes no sense to protect doves 
raised here, during the few weeks of 
the early upland gun season that they 
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stay here, only to have them fly down 
and get massacred for three solid 
months in the South. 

The South raises enough doves of 
its own to keep it happy without our 
contributing all of ours. Nowhere in 
the North, or very briefly, do doves 
concentrate before migration in any- 
thing like the huge and hungry droves 
that congregate in Dixie. Such shoot- 
ing of them as is possible in the 
North is mighty thin pickings com- 
pared to the massive kills at the pea 
and rice field. — baited or natural 
— which have made Southern dove- 
shooting so "notorious." 

In New Jersey and most every- 
where else in the birds’ northern nest- 
ing range, doves are, and they would 
continue to be, viewed as targets of 
opportunity. They would be shot at 
only as encountered, not hunted 
specifically like the pheasants and 
quail which our license fees pav to 
propagate. Unlike these planted birds, 
or wild woodcock and even grouse, 
doves cannot be hunted with the aid 
of dogs. Feeding in the open as they 
do, and perching in the thick, they 
cannot be closely approached but 
must be taken at sudden, unexpected 
sightings, when they are usually flying 
high at full throttle. Not more than 
one average Jersey gunner in five 
even knows a dove when he sees one 
on the wing, or would spend a cart- 
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ridge if he did, for he soon learns 
how hard they are to hit. 

Moreover, shot or not, few mourn- 
ing doves live into their third year. 
The vast majority die before com- 
pleting their second round-trip mi- 
gration, of causes ordained by Na- 
ture, perhaps the chief of which is 
so much love-making. 

In view of these homely facts, the 
breast-beating of the Bleeding Hearts 
is much ado about a five-ounce ball 
of buff fluff which, though delicious 
on toast to those few who bother to 
shoot and pluck it, is caviar to the 
general run of Bloodthirsties. Not one 
in ten of its self-appointed protectors 
recognizes the bird except by its love- 
sick lyricizing in spring and summer, 
or perhaps when they see it sitting, 
always in sticky pairs, on telephone 
wires or clotheslines, or picking up 
roadside gravel. (These last habits, 
which invite pot-shotting out of car 
windows, are the game wardens’ one 
reason for favoring a dove embargo.) 

In the late autumn, in gunning 
time, when they drive and dart from 
field to harvested field in voracious 
little bands of a dozen or a score, 
doves are a totally different bird from 
the shameless, saccharine sexualist of 
spring and summertime. They are 
devious and exciting — and delect- 
able — game birds, whose only sound 
is a taunting twitter of their escaping 
wings, to which they add a saucy 
white tail-flirt at take-off. Compared 
to the late lamented Passenger Pigeon, 
for whose extinction the Bleeding 
Hearts now think they are exacting 
retribution, the dove as a target is as 
jet fighter to flying boxcar. 

New Jersey’s professional conser- 
vationists know well the non-necessity 
of coddling Northern doves. They 
have read, as the amateurs and their 
lobbyists evidently have not, the re- 
cent Federal surveys and compari- 
sons (1953-61) of dove life in States 
where it is and is not inviolate. In the 
Midwest and East, the dove breeding- 
population index rose sharply in states 
where doves were shot as well as in 
those where they weren't. In Texas, 
the greatest dove state of all (for they 
have white-wings as well as "mourn- 
ers", the mourning doves increased 
from an estimated 7,830,000 to 10- 
941,000 or 40%, despite enormous 
gun harvests. In Montana, greatest of 
the non-gunning states, the figures 
shot up in the same time from 3,084,- 
000 to 8,271,000, a population ex- 
plosion of 169%. But what good did 
five million more doves do Montana? 
And if Texas hadn't cut loose on 
them, there might have been mil- 
lions more. 

To compare the Delaware’s two 
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banks, little ^ non-shooting New 
Jerseys dove population increased 
from 73,000 to 123,000 in the decade 
studied while bigger, gun-happy 
Pennsylvania’s swelled from 223,000 
to 310,000, or more than half the 
same percentage gain (3596 v. 
6896) despite Pennsylvania’s open 
seasons. One-third is plenty for any 
game species to multiply in nine years, 
especially in the face of shrinking 
habitat. 

Perhaps these pages are a good 
place to suggest a therapy for New 
Jersey’s dovesick do-gooders and their 
lobbyists. Let them visit Pennsylvania, 
where songbird enthusiasts take a 
back seat to no one, but where con- 
servation practices are mature, proven 
and unwhimsical. By looking and 
listening around a bit they might find 
that you can shoot plenty of doves 
and still hear plenty cooing, year after 
year. 

While they were at it, the visiting 
Jerseyites might look into Pennsyl- 
vania’s doe as well as dove laws. 
Trenfon goes into a perennial tizzy 
between the farmersgunners of flat, 
hot, mosquito-bitten South Jersey 
where the deer are scarce and scraw- 
ny, and the sportsmen-tradesmen of 
chilly, hilly, well wooded and watered 
North Jersey where the deer are large, 
prolific and in many places over-pop- 
ulous. Despite metropolitan hunting 
pressure (or because of it) a “doe 
day” or limited issuance of either-sex 
permits has been deemed wise for the 
North Jersey deer herds. 

Yet the southern countries protest 
as do sentimentalists on the sidelines. 
In its net, it is no more cruel to kill 
a gentle doe than a lordly buck. One 
will be no deader than the other, but 
declaring doe illegal often causes her 
to be left lying there, wantonly 
wasted, and overpopulation leaves her 
and her fawn to starve. 

Pennsylvania has sensibly put its 
doe laws on a regional or county 
basis, to adjust herd size to the for- 
age available. The observations and 
recommendations of its field men are 
followed and made to stick with little 
regard for the pressurizings of politi- 
cians and pollyannas. 

Wherever it is found in America, 
which now is almost everywhere, white 
tail deer have been multiplying apace. 
Especially is this true where encroach- 
ing human habitation has closed deer 
range to shooting. A somewhat fas- 
cinating phenomenon occurred last 
winter when the New Yorker went 
out of its urbane way to review, in 
terms of the highest approbation, 
Teonard Lee Rue III’s new master 
work, The World of the White Tail 
Deer. (Lippincott, $4.95) 
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For such a citybound smartchart 
to take any notice whatsoever of a 
backwoodsman's treatise seemed re- 
markable. Yet the reason was obvious. 
Large, ignorant chunks of The New 
Yorker's readership live in suburbs 
where the deer are becoming as fa- 
miliar and "darling" as the rabbits 
and squirrels. They are also becom- 
ing even more destructive there, and 
ruining their stamina and stature. 

Rue puts deer management into a 
few succinct sentences. " . . .There 
is scarcely a deer alive in America 
today that is not directly influenced 
by man. Man controls the water the 
deer drinks, the food that it eats, the 
land that it lives on, and he regulates 
the manner, season and sex of the 
deer harvested. And harvest the deer 
he must because they have become a 
crop of the land in the same sense as 
the food we eat... 

"A deer today is its own worst 
enemy. They have so increased that 
in many areas they suffer annually 
from chronic starvation. ‘Bucks only’ 
laws passed years ago to help in re- 
establishing the dwindling deer herds 
now work against the deer by result- 
ing in an overabundance of does 
which can’t legally be killed. Many 
hunters, not clearly understanding the 
situation, have insisted that these laws 
remain in effect, and when they band 
together in sportsmen’s federations 
the pressure they exert оп state 
officials prevents game managers 
from accomplishing the job for which 
they have been trained and hired. If 
sensible, liberalized hunting laws are 
passed, many of these same hunters 
will still refuse to shoot a doe. They 
believe in the old saying, ‘It takes a 
doe to yield a buck.’ This is true, but 
it ignores the basic law of nature that 
any piece of land, and the food and 
cover on it, can support only so much 
game. If the excess game is not killed 
by man or predators, it is killed by 
Nature with its efficient weapons of 
disease and starvation. 

“ | |. These (game) commissions 
should . . Бе allowed to operate un- 
hampered by the various pressure 
groups, composed often times of 
sportsmen and farmers. These com- 
missions would be aware that if they 
do not pursue the wisest management 
course, they will have no game to 
manage and thus no jobs. . . 

“To solve the problem, deer popu- 
lations should be reduced before win- 
ter sets in to the approximate num- 
ber of deer that can winter on the 
range within the limits of their natural 
food supply." 

Without any barn or haymow for 
them, what herdsman of cattle, sheep 
or billygoats would act otherwise? A 
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By Grace Chandler 
| he settlers of Bucks County were 


mighty eaters and drinkers. Carv- 
ing a homestead out of the wilder- 
ness was hard work. 

Quaker William Penn was guilty 
of exaggeration in his claims that 50- 
pound turkeys and six-inch oysters 
abounded in this area of his Province, 
but food was the least of the colonists’ 
worries. Fish, game and wild fruits 
were right at hand to supplement the 
crops raised by primitive farming. 
What they needed was something with 
which to wash down a bear steak and 
ieaden biscuits. 

To drink water from the streams 
was to invite the collywobbles and 
worse, so they boiled it and threw in 
this and that and whatever to give it 
enough character to cut the muddy 
and fishy taste. 

Both tea and coffee had been in- 
troduced into England in 1660, but 
they were practically unknown in this 
country until a century later, when 
they quickly became status symbols. 
If you could afford to buy these ex- 
otic herbs and berries from far away 
places, you had it made. But even the 
wealthy served real tea and coffee 
only on Sundays or on special oc- 
casions. 

The settlers made their own tea 
from wild plants growing at their 
doorsteps, such as peppermint and 
catnip, and from the bark of the 
roots of the sassafras tree. A coffee 
of sorts was steeped from rye or 
wheat grains burned to a dark brown 
in a shallow frying pan. The dried 
roots of the chicory plant were also 
used to make a steaming cup of black 
liquid and, later, to adulterate the 
real thing. These infusions were wet 
and pungent, but that was about all 
that could be said for them. 
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How the pioneers met that prob- 
lem is explicit in a verse from an old 
song: "Oh, we can make liquor to 
sweeten our lips/ Of pumpkins, of 
parsnips, of walnut tree chips." 

Nor was that all, by any means. 
Many other things were turned into 
exhilirating beverages. The lowly 
dandelion, for example, was cherished 
two-fold. This edible plant with the 
deeply indented leaf resembling a 
lion’s tooth, from which it gets its 
name, was welcomed for the fresh 
green flavor so lacking in the winter 
diet. When the leaves became too 
bitter and tough to chew, the blos- 
soms were plucked by the bushelful 
to make a wine potent enough to 
cause the drinker “to see two moons,” 
according to one chronicler. 

Elderberries, wild grapes, cherries 
and blackberries were to be had for 
the picking and the children were set 
to this task, with strict instructions 
not to waste too many by eating them. 
In the outlying settlements, it was 
necessary to designate one of the pick- 
ing party as “bear watcher” — for 
where there were berries there were 
bears, and vice versa. It was usually 
the littlest child who was given this 
job because he wasn’t tall enough to 
reach the fruit, and his screams of 
terror over what furry thing he might 
see glowering at him from the bushes 
effectively scared off any and all bears 
within a half-mile. 

All who sought a new life in Ameri- 
ca in the early days brought with 
them a liking for beer. The Pilgrims 
were looking for Virginia when an 
emergency forced them to land on 
the shores of Massachusetts. Note of 
this was put down in the journal of 
their voyage: “We could not now 
take time for further,search . . . our 
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vituals being much spente, especially 
our beere." 

Whether the first settlers of Bucks 
carried beer in their baggage is not 
known, but it is recorded that the 
local Indians, the Neshamine, taught 
them how to make a brew from 
maize, or what the white man called 
"Indian corn." 

According to an account written by 
Peter Lundstrom, a Swedish engi- 
neer who surveyed the Delaware 
River for much of its length in 1654, 
this maize was of various colors: 
white, red, blue, brown, yellow and 
pied, the latter being a motley mixture 
of all shades. The white and yellow 
grains were pounded into a paste 
and baked on heated stones, but the 
grains of other colors were carefully 
put aside and brewed into a very 
strong and rather cloudy beer. 

This was potent enough, from all 
accounts, but the colonists did not 
like it very much, perhaps because of 
its "Peculiar appearance." It may also 
have been to strong, for the English 
settlers, at least, were more used to 
the "small beer" Shakespeare referred 
to in several of his plays. Small beer 
was weak beer, only mildly alcoholic, 
and was the drink of the common 
people. 

In his famous “Frame of Govern- 
ment for the Province," William Penn 
listed social sins which were specific- 
ally and strictly forbidden. These in- 
cluded swearing, lying, stage plays, 
bullbating and drunkenness. But Penn 
was not against drinking in modera- 
tion. His plans for Pennsbury called 
for a brew house in which were "four 
huge mash vats each waist high to a 
tall man and as wide as his out-stretch- 
ed arms." Each vat had a capacity of 
10,000 gallons of small beer. 
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If this amount would seem to be 
enough to supply the entire popula- 
tion of Bucks County at that time, it 
must be remembered that small beer 
was consumed not by the glass but 
by the tankard at breakfast, dinner 
and supper — and whenever one be- 
came thirsty in-between. The toddlers 
and the tottering quaffed along with 
everyone else. 

Penn knew what he was about. It 
took a staff of 40 servants to run 
Pennsbury, and there was a constant 
stream of visitors of high and low 
degree, including many Indians, who 
had business to discuss with the Pro- 
prietor and needed to “wet their 
whistles” frequently. 

The recipes followed by the In- 
dians in making maize beer and by 
Penn's brewmaster have not come 
down to us, but in 1757 George 
Washington wrote in a notebook his 
method of making small beer in his 
brew house at Mount Vernon. It 
reads: 

"Take a large Siffer full of Bran. 
Hops to your Taste. Boil these three 
hours, then strain out 30 Gallns into 
a Cooler. Put in 3 Gallns Molasses 
while the Beer is Scalding hot or 
rather draw the Molasses into the 
Cooler & Strain the Beer on it while 
boiling Hot. Let this stand until it is 
little more than Blood warm then put 
in a quart of Yeast. If the weather is 
very Cold cover it over with a Blanket 
& let it Work in the Cooler 24 hours 
then put it into the Cask— leave the 
Bung open until it is almost done 
Working. Bottle it that day Week it 
was brewed." 

By that time in colonial history, 
small beer had become a drink fit 
only "for Women, Children, and In- 
feriors." The cloudy beer made from 
colored corn had long since been 
given back to the Indians. 

Distilling was an important part of 
farming up until a decade or so be- 
fore the Civil War. Using still and 
worm (the spiral portion of a shaft 
constituting an endless screw formed 
to mesh with a gear wheel), many 
farmers converted their grain into 
whiskey, making it more portable to 
the market place. They made it for 
home consumption, as well,.for few 
held that the drinking of spirits was a 
sin. Those who did were thought to 
be "a mite touched in the head." 
Preachers were as active in making 
distilled and fermented beverages as 
the members of their flocks. When, 
as early as 1738, the Province of 
Pennsylvania attempted to place an 
excise tax of "hard likker" as a means 
of additional revenue, the preachers 
joined the ranks of those who pro- 
tested that this was interfering with 
the rights of the people to do what 
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they pleased with their crops and be 
"beholden to nobody." Ah, the good 
old days! 

The home-brewing, -fermenting and 
-distilling was a way of life well into 


the Nineteenth Century. Brandy, 
which is a burnt wine, was made 
from peaches and apples; whiskey 
from wheat, rye, corn and — in hard 


times — potatoes; rum from molasses 
or cane juice. 

The making of cider started with 
the development of apple orchards. 
It was from the cider presses of 
Pennsylvania that a gentle soul, armed 
only with a Bible and protected from 
the weather by a garment fashioned 
from a grain sack and a kettle worn 
upsidedown as a hat, gathered the 
apple seeds which he planted from the 
Monongahela to the River Platte. He 
was known to the farthest borders of 
white settlements as "Johnny Apple- 
seed," and this wilderness saint lives 
on as a practical idealist whose or- 
chards provided food and drink and 
springtime beauty to the pioneers. 

One type of cider press, a crude 
affair made of rough lumber and 
widely used in Bucks County, crush- 
ed the apples between stone wheels 
which were turned by a horse, hitch- 
ed to the end of a long pole, plodding 
'round and ‘round. A fancier version 
of this press sported a shingled roof. 

No one bothered to sort good apples 
from bad nor to wash them first. 
Stems, specks, rot and dirt were ig- 
nored. The product was harsh and 
sour but, judging from the amount 
of cider consumed daily, no one 
minded. Cider was merely a thirst- 
quencher and a "warmer-upper" for 
stronger and tastier beverages which 
were part of every meal and every 
frolic from a wedding to a hanging. 

Far less sloppy methods were used 
to make cider which would end up 
as applejack, a fiery brandy. On the 
other side of the Delaware River, 
this was called "Jersey Lightning," 
but the Bucks County brand came 
just as close to producing Instant In- 
toxication. 

All these jugs, kegs and barrels of 


drinkables for family consumption 
made nearly every home a private 


tavern. Still, something was lacking: 
sociability. The settlers wasted little 
time in establishing public taverns, for 
these outposts of civilization, strategic- 
ally located at crossroads, were the 
centers of what social life there was. 
They catered to all who hungered and 
thirsted, spread the news (usually 
many months old) and the latest gos- 
sip; supplied a forum for political 
discussions, provided a meeting place 
for rebels against the King's hated 
restrictions; advertised sales, offered 
as entertainment the antics of danc- 
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ing bears, and in general furnished 
the answers to who was who and what 
was what. 

A factor in the founding of Doyles- 
town was the application of one Wil- 
liam Doyle for a license, in 1745, to 
maintain a tavern “between two great 
roads” on the grounds that there was 
no public house within five miles. This 
was hardship, indeed. 

Colonial innkeepers were often 
men of boundless imagination when 
they stepped behind their bars. The 
weird and wonderful concoctions they 
offered delighted the local citizens 
— and appalled the more sophisticat- 
ed travelers, especially those from 
abroad. The very names were ingen- 
ious: Shrub, Sling, Bounce, Posset, 
Hot-Pot, Long Sup, Tiff, Rumbullion, 
Coo-woo and Rattle-skull, to name 
but a few. 

Some of the offerings were food as 
well as drink. A Syllabub, for in- 
stance, combined milk or cream with 
wine or cider, thus forming a soft 
curd which was then flavored to taste 
with just about anything the customer 
favored. It could be whipped to a 
froth or made solid by adding water 
and gelatin. A popular version was 
called Everlasting  Syllabub. Тһе 
recipe has come down to us, as fol- 
lows: Take a Quart and half a pint 
of Cream, a Pint of Rhenish, half a 
Pint of Sack, three Lemons, about a 
Pound of double-refined sugar; beat 
and sift the Sugar and put it into your 
Cream, grate off the rind of your 
Lemons and add that; squeeze the 
Juice of your three Lemons into your 
Wine and add that to your Cream; 
then beat all together with a whisk 
just half an Hour. Spoon it into your 
Glasses. It will keep nine or ten Days. 

A recipe for Flip called for “two 
Quarts of old Ale, to which add half 
pint of Gin. Beat four eggs well to- 
gether with four ounces of sifted 
sugar. Stir in little by little the Ale 
and Gin. Then froth by pouring from 
jug to jug and serve in thin glasses, 
with fresh grated Nuttmeg on top.” 
Rural inns, lacking the nutmeg, sub- 
stituted a pinch of dried pumpkin. 

Auld Man’s Milk was made with 
one egg, powdered sugar, two ounces 
of brandy and one ounce of rum, to 
which was added a glassful of milk 
brought to a boil. This mixture was 
then beaten to a rich consistency. 
How “auld” one had to be to ask for 
this concoction is not stated. 

The customer who asked for a 
Shandy Gaff was evidently expected 
to have enough teeth left to test it, 
for the recipe stressed that one cup of 
beer and one cup of ginger ale were 
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View, from the bank of picturesque Hemlock Lake, of the main clubhouse of the Lords Valley Country Club. 


he Pocono Mountains, 

mecca for vacationers from all 
over the east, boasts a new attraction 
this year for those who would savor 
their vacations with golf, swimming, 
fishing, hunting or riding. The open- 
ing of the Lords Valley Country Club 
at Hemlock Farms, Lords Valley near 
Hawley, Pa. is the first step in the re- 
development of one of the most 
fabulous private holdings in the 
Poconos. Situated on part of the 4200 
acre, former William Brewster estate, 
this new country club spells luxury 
in the ultimate meaning of that word. 
The new club’s prospectus reads like a 
press agent’s dream but is literally 
true. 

As a member of the staff of Bucks’ 
County Life, I visited Hemlock Farms 
several weeks ago and joined Vi Jones, 
Secretary of the Club and Douglas 
Richie, Developer, on an enchanted 
3 hour tour of the club and its facil- 
ities inciuding a breathtaking jeep trip 


long the 


Lords Valley Country Club's 120 ft. 
heated swimming pool, next to the main 
club house, patio and outdoor buffet. 


and some of 
incredibly 


over the length 
breadth of these 
acres. 

The club property encompasses 
three of the finest deep water lakes in 
the Poconos and a challenging 9-hole 
golf course; completely equipped Pro 
Shop; heated outdoor swimming pool; 


the 
lovely 


well-stocked ponds far fishermen; 
beautifully laid-out trails for bird 
hunters; controlled deer and game 


hunting on thousands of acres; stabl- 
ing, exercise ring for mounts and 
carefully laid out bridle trails. Hem- 
lock, McConnell and Lower Lakes 
are part of the club property and 
offer canoeing, boating including sail- 
ing as well as fine sport for fishermen. 

The Club House offers dining and 
cocktail services daily from June 
through November as well as week- 
ends throughout the balance of the 
year and has beautifully appointed 


bedrooms and suites for members 
and their guests. 
There is a special recreational 


lounge, for the teen and younger set 
with ping pong, juke box etc. In ad- 
dition the club will have a separate 
"game" house in the Little Club, just 
next door to the main club house. 
This building houses a lavishly fur- 
nished billiard room, card room, 2 


bowling alleys, a ‘Stag Bar’ and ad- 
ditional locker rooms.” 

Lords Valley is a year-round club, 
and memberships may be resident or 
non-resident; are on a family basis 
and include all children to age 18 and 
and all dependent full-time students, 
regardless of age. Members and guests 
will be able to enjoy the usual country 
club activities we have already men- 
tioned as well as complete accommo- 
dations and services during the ex- 
tended hunting, skiing and fishing sea- 
sons. | 

In addition, plans are now being 
made to develop some of this acreage 
into one of the finest developments in 
the country. The land around Mc- 
Connell Lake, almost three miles from 
the clubhouse, will open first with 
waterfront sites and beautifully wood- 
ed terrace sites with lake privileges. 
Plans are also in the offing for crea- 
tion of several more lakes, adaptation 
of the existing barns and buildings to 
fill the needs of a self-contained com- 
munity with guest motel, services and 
old world market. This will no doubt 
be done with the same expertise and 
careful planning that has produced 
Lords Valley Country Club, a spot 
that can truthfully be called, Luxury 
Incorporated. A 


The Club's game house lounge. billiard 
room, card room, bowling alleys, Stag 
Bar and locker rooms. 


Lords Valley's lavishly appointed pro 
shop in one of the many attractive stone 
buildings on the club grounds. 
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By Sara Maynard Clark 

f you were invited to a friend’s 

house to arrive at “puddingtime” 
would you know what time of day 
that would be? A dictionary printed 
in 1818 defines “puddingtime” as “the 
time of dinner, the time at which 
pudding, anciently the first dish, is 
set upon the table; nick of time; criti- 
cal minute.” 

When would be the time of dinner? 
An 1871 dictionary calls it the “prin- 
cipal meal between breakfast and sup- 
per”. A modern definition is “the 
chief meal of the day, eaten either at 
midday or evening”. In small towns 
where families could gather at home 
noon was dinnertime. Modern life and 
customs have set dinner generally as 
the evening meal. Thus times change 
and words change and meanings 
change. 

The first dictionaries in English 
were limited to “hard” words. Edward 
Phillips, nephew of John Milton, de- 
scribed his “New World of English 
Words” (1658) as “containing the in- 
terpretation of such hard words as are 
derived from other languages.” Nath- 
an Bailey in 1730 was the first to col- 
lect and define all words in good us- 
age in the English language. As time 
went on such men acted as censors, 
collecting words that they deemed to 
be proper and of literary value. Men 
like Addison, Swift and Pope feared 
that the language might deteriorate. 
In 1755 Samuel Johnson was chosen 
to compile a dictionary that would 
set a standard. His work, admirable 
for its quotations and pithy defini- 
tions, was generally accepted as a 
final authority and others who pub- 
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lished dictionaries deferred to his 
edict. 

A certain John Walker printed a 
dictionary in Philadelphia in 1818 
which came into my possession. 1 
grieve that a large chunk of it is miss- 
ing, some three hundred pages from 
A to H and at the back it stops at 
“Zest; The peel of an orange squeezed 
into wine; a relish; a taste added.” 
But from H to Z there is vast enter- 
tainment. A sampling follows. 

"Stationary; Fixed, not progres- 
sive." An explanation is given. “This 
word, though not noticed by Johnson, 
is used to signify the goods of a sta- 
tioner; such as books, paper and other 
commodities for writing. The reason 
why a seller of paper is called a sta- 
tioner is, that formerly the sellers of 
paper were itinerants or peddlers; and 
that as the trade became more impor- 
tant, they took a stand or station, 
which gave the name to the profes- 
sion." 

"Statistick: This word is not found 
in any of our Dictionaries and seems 
to have been first used by Sir John 
Sinclair in his plan for a statement of 
the trade, population, and productions 
of every county in Scotland; with the 
food, diseases, and longevity of its in- 
habitants. A plan which reflects the 
greatest credit on the understanding 
and benevolence of that gentleman." 

"Questmonger; a starter of law- 
suits or prosecutions." 

Mr. Walker injects a feeling of in- 
timate contact with his reader, by 
little confidential admissions such as 
"Tautophony; A successive repetition 
of sound. I have long wished to insert 
this word into my vocabulary, from 
a conviction of its utility in convers- 
ing on the sounds of words, but was 
deterred for want of an authority 
from any of our Dictionaries, when, 
upon reading the very learned and 
ingenious ‘Essay on the Prosodies of 
the Greek and Latin Languages’, I 
found the word used in exactly that 
manner, which shows the propriety 
and even necessity of adopting it." 

I was amazed to find the word 
"telegraph" in this ancient book and 
Walker's definition, so long before 
Morse developed it. "An instrument 
that answers the end of writing, by 
conveying intelligence to a distance 
through the means of signals." 

Two odd words are defined — 
"Widowhunter; one who courts wid- 
ows for a jointure" and “Widow- 
maker; One who deprives women of 
their husbands." Good title for a mys- 
tery story, "The Widowmakers." 

"Sun; the luminary that makes the 
day." A nice thought. 

"Wife; A woman that has a hus- 
band; it is used for a woman of low 
emplovment." 


"Wildgoosechase; A pursuit of 
something unlikely to be caught." 

"Publish; To discover to mankind, 
to make generally and openly known: 
to put forth a book into the world." 

"Veterinary; Belonging to cattle, 
particularly horses: a farmer or horse- 
doctor . . . I have adopted this word 
from a prospect of it becoming a part 
of the language. As a college is found- 
ed in London for studying the dis- 
eases to which that useful animal, the 
horse, is liable, the name of Veterinary 
College must come into general use, 
and ought therefore to have a place 
in our Dictionaries." 

"To introvert; To turn inwards. — 
This word is not in any Dictionary I 
have seen, but from its real utility 
ought to be in all of them." 

"Hostel, Hotel; A genteel inn. — 
This word is now universally pro- 
nounced and written with the s." 

"Inimical; Hostile, contrary, repug- 
nant. — This word sprung up in the 
House of Commons about ten vears 
ago, and has since been so much in 
use as to make us wonder how we did 
so long without it." 

“Knel; The sound of a bell rung at 
a funeral. — I know not why Dr. 
Johnson has chosen to spell this word 
with but one 1, except from its deri- 
vation from the Welch 'Cuil'." There's 
that Dr. Johnson setting an arbitrary 
standard. 

Thus through the years our vocab- 
ulary has been built up with new 
words and new meanings. Striving for 
originality, some sayings have become 
so popular they are now trite. Way 
back in the sixteenth century Thomas 
Tessar wrote; "It's an ill wind turns 
no good." — "Better late than never." 
— "Look before you leap" and "The 
stone that is rolling can gather no 
moss." 

Shakespeare was first with “All is 
not gold that glitters.” — "Make a 
virtue of necessity." 

Dean Swift declared "Bread is the 
staff of life" and Keats “A thing of 
beauty is a joy forever." 

Some of today's slang had valid 
origins. When title to land was dis- 
puted in Hindustan, two holes were 
dug in the ground and each opposing 
lawyer put a leg in a hole. The one 
who tired first loss the case — hence 
came the phrase "put his foot in it." 

"Topsy-turvy" was derived from 
the way in which turf, used for fuel. 
is placed to dry. After it is cut the 
turf is placed downward and the ex- 
pression mean top-side turfway. 

Language is a living thing. Words 
come into being, die ош and new ex- 
pressions take their place. Only in an 
old dictionary can one find "whortle- 
berry" or "wool-stapler" or tides- 
man.” A 
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here’s a very special corner in 
Europe many travelers might want 
to consider visiting, that is if they 
are people who adore beaches. pic- 
turesque fishing villages and all the 
other things that go with seaside life. 
Conversely, people who insist on hot- 
and-cold running everything can take 
pencil in hand right now and cross 
this area off their maps. What area? 
The northeast corner of Spain, from 
Barcelona north to Port-Bou, where 
the French and Spanish borders meet. 
Here the Costa Brava offers over 
10€ miles of serrated shoreline, where 
mountains sweep down to inlets and 
harbors of a cerulean Mediterranean. 
Edging the sea. the coastline dips in 
and out, much like rick-rack trim on 
a pinafore. It’s a coastline sprinkled 
liberally with island-dotted bavs, mari- 
time caves to explore, one fabulous 
beach after another, silkv-green olive 
groves and patterned vinevards. In 
and out, too, are dotted flower-be- 
decked, white-white fishing villages, 
the towers of ancient Roman forts, 
remains of old Greek temples, and of 
castles, monasteries and churches dat- 
ing upwards from the ninth century. 
If this sounds as though it might 
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By Eugenia Bedell 


oy 


be for you, wait a minute longer be- 
fore you add it to your itinerary, or 
decide its worth two weeks of your 
holiday time. You see, it isn't recom- 
mended for summer. This is not be- 
cause it's too hot or humid, but be- 
cause so many people have discovered 
it that in July and August every hostel- 
rv virtuallv overflows with vacationers. 
Nc, this is a place for September and 
October, for French mountains then 
carefully shelter it from Fall-like tem- 
peratures. This makes it a perfect 
place for those travelers who haven't 
had to hurry home from Europe at 
the "stroke" of Labor Dav. and for 
those who prefer to travel in Europe 
in the Fall. 

As yet not many Americans "know" 
the Costa Brava, but Europeans have 
been clutching it to their collective 
bosom (admittedly a bit possessively ) 
since the early 50's. It was then that 
the British laid a discerning eve on it 
and began dropping morsels of en- 
thusiastic paeans about among their 
friends. 

Actuallv, long before the British, 
way back in B.C. days, the Phoeni- 
cians and Greeks "discovered" the 
scenic wonders here, the Romans fol- 


lowed and, in their footsteps, the 
Moors and a whole succession of 
avaricious types who thought they'd 
like tc own this jewel of territory. 
However, the Catalonians are a hardy 
lot and the Coast has remained in 
their Keeping for centuries. And 
though the Catalonians welcome to- 
day's outsiders, thev have long kept 
to themselves. For this reason you 
needn't worry about your Spanish 
perhaps being rusty or non-existent, 
for the Catalonians don't speak Span- 
ish either, but Catalan. 

A bit independent, the Catalonians 
are more than a bit creative. For in- 
stance, they claim as native sons Pablo 
Picasso, muralist Jose Sert, cellist 
Pablo Casals, and Salvador Dali, who 
still has a home at Port Lligat, north 
of Cadaques. And now that we're 
name-dropping, the following are 
among Americans who have homes on 
the Costa Brava: writer Robert Ruark, 
composer Cole Porter, actress Made- 
leine Carroll. 

Beautiful Barcelona, with its deluxe 
accommodations, is the main jump- 
ing-off place for the Costa Brava, but 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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By George H. Wetherill 
distinguished author, А. С. 
Clark, argues that space explora- 
tion will bring a second Renaissance: 
without it the future of man will be 
severely limited. If we accept the 
premise that life originated from the 
sea and thus developed into current 
man, we now recognize the entrance 
of an era with inconceivably more 


potential than any other stage of 
earth’s history. 
Society’s uncontrollable progress 


has been due to exploration and con- 
quest, forcing our present generation 
to accept a philosophy of life and 
an attitude toward existence which 
must be in harmony with science. 
Columbus's decision to go on into 
the unknown seas, in the face of 
mutiny and fear, was in a minor wav. 
comparable to ours. To refrain from 
pursuit is quite foreign to man's 
nature, and the only hesitant aspect 
is fear of the unknown. 

Arthur C. Clark savs: "The facts 
of science. priceless though thev are. 
tell only part of the story. Across the 
seas of space lie the new raw materials 
of the imagination, without which all 
forms of art must eventually sicken 
and die. Strangeness, wonder, mystery, 
adventure, magic these things 
which not long ago seemed lost for- 
ever will soon return to the world. 
And with them, perhaps, will come 
again an age of sagas and epics such 
as Homer never knew." 

Although we may welcome this. 
we may not enjoy it, for it is never 
easy to live in an age of transition. 
We must prepare ourselves for pain- 
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yond The Beyond 


ful shocks that will involve our philo- 
sophical and religious beliefs. We may 
take it for granted that our planet is 
a tiny world in a remote corner of an 
infinite universe, since we have long 
forgotten how this discovery shattered 
the calm certainties of medieval faith. 
Space will present us with facts that 
are even more disconcerting. There are 
reasons to suspect that we wlll ultim- 
ately come into contact with other in- 
telligent races perhaps more intelligent 
than our own. That contact may be 
the most devastating event in the his- 
tory of mankind. The assertion that 
“God made man in His own Image” 
is ticking like a time bomb at the 
foundation of many faiths right now. 

There is some difficulty when any 
subject is treated historically in separ- 
ating philosophy from science (on the 
one hand) and from theology (on 
the other.) For in the early growth 
and development of human knowledge 
these three instruments of progress 
have been so intertwined and inter- 
dependent, and have so many related, 
casual connections, that they become 
one, at least functionally, and can- 
not be severed without fatality to all. 
Philosophy has ever speculated upon 
the origin and destiny of the universe 
and of man. Theology, generally ac- 
cepted, has become dogmatized. 
Science has investigated, and men do 
not now busy themselves with the 
subjects that engaged the attention 
of the past. Philosophy has disap- 
peared, on the one side in Science, 
on the other in Religion. Reconcilia- 
tion of the two can be ratified. and 


with this proposal we may have a 
unification of Knowledge with Hope. 

We now have sufficient knowledge 
of space to program a flight to the 
moon, leaving our global home be- 
hind exactly as the ancient Norse- 
men left their home shores to ven- 
ture across the unknown seas. Theirs 
was a singular problem of explora- 
tion where resulting influences had 
no particular significance. Today this 
venture is paramount, with a delicate 
regard for faith, facts and results. We 
have definite perception that beyond 
Mars is Mercury, and vaguely be- 
yond Saturn or Jupiter is also a be- 
vond. This in turn reverts to the 
intangible question, what is bevond 
the beyond? 

If wisdom fails to match our science 
there will be no second chance to 
find out, for the world will again he a 
smoldering planet, as it may have 
been eons ago. To accept the universe 
as having been so many million vears 
in existence prior to man, or the 
planet Jupiter as more than 1300 
times larger than earth has no special 
implication to us. But history has 
painted a very clear picture of man's 
nature which has not drastically 
changed, in his thousands of years of 
development. The first caveman soon 
learned that conquest resulted from 
unity, and his existence became more 
effective by joining families into clans, 
and clans into villages to do battle 
against others, and so we have a his- 
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By Andrew J. McCann 
s soon as she had opened the door 
Mary Ellen knew that someone 
had been there. She knew it the same 
way she knew when someone stared 
at her or when she had the sensation 
of being seen in the dark. As she 
stood at the door she felt a chill and 
the rising tendrils of hair on the back 
of her neck. After all those stories in 
the newspapers, the radio reports and 
TV casts, she thought of The Strang- 
ler. How could you think of anything 
else? Should she go ín, or leave and 
phone the police? 

The second floor apartment was 
quiet, too quiet. A shaft of moonlight 
touched the bowl of crimson roses 
and turned them into deeper crimson 
blood. 

Mary Ellen realized, suddenly, that 
she was framed in the light of the 
hall. She stepped inside and closed 
the door slowly, but not all the way. 
Then she leaned against it, squeezing 
the cold knob to balance herself. 
Still cautious, she was ready to run 
if she heard or saw anything dif- 
ferent. She heard the racket of her 
breathing that echoed the boom of 
her heart beat. She tried to take slow- 
er, easier breaths; soundless breaths 
that would escape unnoticed. 

Of course, she thought, it had to 
be her imagination. That was under- 
standable. She, and all the other 
young women in the neighborhood for 
that matter, had been terrorized by 
stories of the murderer who strangled 
young, attractive, single women. 
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Through The 


Velvet Opening 


Thats what made her imagination 
run riot. It was ridiculous. She tried 
to convince herself that she was safe. 
The police were alert. They knew that 
the last murder had been several 
months before; that the strangler had 
probably left the area. Still . . . 

There was no sound in the apart- 
ment. As her eyes adjusted to the dark 
she could see the familiar chairs, sofa 
and television in the large, rectangular 
living room. They were empty, and 
she was alone. 

She reached and flicked the light 
switch. The yellow light blotted the 
moonbeams and brought the hidden 
colors brightly to life. She blessed 
herself and shut the door. It made a 
loud bang that echoed down the apart- 
ment corridor. She walked to the 
center of the room. Nothing was out 
of place. The compact kitchen was as 
tidy as she had left it. The brown 
garbage bag stood crisp in the sink. 
The roses in the bowl on the tele- 
vision were bright and red. Somehow. 
seeing them there fresh and alive 
flooded her with relief. 

Mary Ellen slipped out of her coat 
and hung it in the closet. Walking 
toward her bedroom, beyond the liv- 
ing room, she was uneasy still, but she 
squelched that feeling with a little 
laugh. Her bedroom, too, was as tidy 
as she had left it. Her slip hung limp 
on the closet door. Why was it ajar? 
She couldn't let her imagination get 
out of hand. She had to control her- 
self. 


After she had undressed she hung 
her clothing neatly, ready for work 
the next day. Glancing at her finger- 
nails, she promised herself that she 
wouldn't hit the typewriter keys so 
hard tomorrow. Her nails were chip- 
ping. Perhaps gelatin would do some 
good. ... 

It was getting late — time for a 
bath. She slid into her furry scuffs 
and clomped to the bathroom, towel 
over her shoulders. The tub water 
splashed to the bottom in healthy 
splats. She tested the water. Then she 
noticed — the toilet seat was up. 
She never left the seat up. That was 
like a trick of her brothers. She 
walked to the toilet and eved it 
curiously. Had she left it up? A cig- 
arette floated in the bowl. She didn't 
smoke. 

The shock was cold water in her 
face. Someone had been in the apart- 
ment. Someone really had been there. 
She was right to be afraid. Her blood 
froze. If he was still in the apartment, 
she was trapped. There was only one 
exit — the door. She tried to think, 
but fear numbed her. She reached for 
the faucet and turned it off. Suddenly 
the apartment was still again, its 
silence broken only by the steady tick 
of the living room clock, tick-tock. 
like the soft tread of death. 

She walked to the living room 
cautiously, cautiously, spied on by 
thousands of hostile, invisible eyes. 
She dialed the number and waited. 
A voice at the other end answered 
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casually, *Marentown Police.” 

The calm voice took the informa- 
tion: that she suspected that someone 
had entered her apartment; that noth- 
ing was missing. The voice promised 
to send a policeman to investigate. 

Relieved, she placed the receiver 
on its hook and began to search anew. 
The closets were empty. The room 
was empty. With the exception of 
black marks on the rug, nothing had 
been touched. Nowhere was a sign of 
forced entry. But someone had been 
there. Someone had come through her 
door, easily, into her apartment. If 
that someone was the strangler. . . 
She tried to drive the thought from 
her mind. 

The policeman knocked at the door, 
identifying himself before she opened 
it. He was a tall man. His complexion 
was sallow, and he had a deep scar on 
his cheek. His blue eyes focused on 
her only for a moment. She felt vague- 
uncomfortable, under microscopic 
scrutiny. Still, he was a policeman. 
She told him what had happened, 
what she had found and why she was 
afraid. 

He appraised her oddly and smiled 
with the blue eyes that were leonine 
and vacant — like a blind Siamese 
cat she once saw. She felt embarrassed 
and, suddenly, a little angry. He 
scribbled some notes on his pad, told 
her not to worry and left. 

Once again she was alone. She re- 
membered the pistol, wrapped in an 
old sock, already loaded. As she held 
it, she smelled its oily, metallic odor. 
She knew how to use the small blue 
gun, and that comforted her. Grab- 
bing a Kitchen chair, she hung it from 
the front door knob. Anyone who 
disturbed it would make a racket. 
She tried the front door. It was 
secure, locked. 

Mary Ellen switched off the lights 
and went into the bedroom. The bed 
was soft, the pistol hard beneath her 
pillow. When she switched off the 
night light, the moon shadow flooded 
in whitely. Its glow cast a strange 
phosphorescence and transformed the 
room into a new and eery world. The 
face of her ceramic pixie looked old 
and grotesque, frozen in a scream. 
She held her rosary and praved soft- 
ly. The hours ticked away with the 
dresser clock, and she drowsed. 

A tap disturbed the order of the 
night, and she struggled to reach be- 
tween the dream and consciousness. 
The memory of danger aroused fer. 
She sat bolt upright in bed and fumbl- 
ed for the pistol. It dangled in her 
moist hand. 

She peered cautiously into the 
black beyond and saw the living room 
door open slowly. The chair that had 
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hung on the knob by slender dowels 
tapped softly, sinking back as the 
black void of the hall widened with 
the opening door. Her hands trembled 
with the onslaug . of weakness. She 
was too weak to scream. She 
counld't run, could only face what was 
ahead — approaching. She prayed for 
strength as she walked slowly toward 
the door. 

An amorphous shape  squeezed 
through the velvet opening. It stopped 
moving, and she could distinguish the 
form, a man. He was tall and wore an 
overcoat black as the night and a 
slouch hat that cast a shadow over 
his features. He walked slowly toward 
her into a shaft of moonlight. And he 
halted in the white light of the moon. 

She gasped as she saw his face — 
the face of the policeman. The eyes 
were wild, staring and mad eyes 
of the stalking lion. His nostrils flared: 
his teeth bared in a death-mask smile. 
He held a piece of wire stretched taut; 
and, again, he started toward her. 

She was rooted; she could not run. 
She raised the pistol helplessly, un- 
able to pull the trigger. As she shriek- 
ed, the flash blinded her; fire to the 
sound of thunder that crashed again 
and again. She held her hands to her 
ears and sank to her knees as the 


strangler fell upon her. 
k ж k ж ж ж ж ж k k ж k 


The police lifted his body. The 
dead cat eyes were fixed and staring 
at distant nightmares. She was breath- 
less with terror as he watched them 
tear a sheet from her bed and cover 
the dead face. 

The police had shot him. She learn- 
ed this as they led her to a chair and 
gave her coffee. It tasted good, and 
the friendly red face of the Irish Police 
Captain smiled at her. 

"We've wondered about him for a 
long while, Miss. Sorry it was you 
we had to test him on. Still you've 
saved other girls. We thank you very 
much." 

All at once the noise and excite- 
ment felt good. She felt safe. Better 
than that, she knew she was safe. The 
black coffee was warming. Its aroma 
reminded her of her mother and many 
happy times long ago. She sipped 
slowly and began to relax. 4 


FOLKLORE TALK 


For Clubs and Organizations 


Stories, legends, tall tales and tradi- 
tions of the people of Bucks in the 
good—and the bad—old days. Re- 
counted by Grace Chandler, of the 
BUCKS COUNTY LIFE editorial 
staff, for a nominal fee. 420 West 
Court Street, Doylestown, Penna. 
Fillmore 8-4874. 
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HIGH BRIDGE 


By Kathryn Pentzer Hughes 

Is there some meaning to a bridge, 

Besides getting one across a gully, 

Or. a bit of running water, 

'Too-wide,-or deep to ford? 

If the problem's big enough, 

That not just a plank, (flung from 
bank to bank) ‘ll solve, 

Then, some one has to dream it onto 
paper, 

From a ready drawing-board. 

Then, with license, who'd not em- 
bellish it, 

With an arch, and balustrade, 

Anda bit.of carving, of a swan or 
such... .? 

Forgetting that a bridge’s по! much. . 

Just for getting one across a hazard, 

From there to here, (or here to 
there... .) 

But, since that’s about the sum of all 
our living, 

Pm for making a bridge a high and 
handsome thing 

Part of the path, but special, 
яресїа|....... 

So, when, in the moment of a crossing. 

There'll Бе а span of bouyant sky . . . 

Beneath . . . ., as well as stretched 
above. 

To make slow stabborn wheels, 

Sing to happy pace, 

And tarried feet to walk, 

This bridge's length with grace. 
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Miles & Miles of Plans 


ittle more than two centuries ago 

a group of immigrants from the 
Palatinate region of Germany, the 
Lower Rhine, Alsace-Lorraine, Swit- 
zerland, Silesia, Saxony and Moravia, 
journeyed to this country to escape 
religious persecution and civil abuse. 
Although, at the time, the British di- 
rected them to other regions, they 
slowly found their way to the beauti- 
ful, rolling hills outside Philadelphia. 
They endured severe hardships to gain 
the freedom this new land offered. 
Here they worked the land and plied 
their crafts; and a legion of their 
craftsmen left behind a unique folk 
art. Today, discriminating collectors 
who specialize іп Americana avidly 
seek authentic examples. And, on 
many Bucks County Barns, a traveler 
can still see Pennsylvania Dutch hex 
signs. One in particular, a circle sur- 


rounding a six petaled flower — a 
pinwheel symbol that is supposed to 
ward off evil spirits — has become 


the trademark of the Bucks County 
Industrial Development Corporation. 

For two centuries Philadelphia 
prospered. Her industries grew, and 
so did her population. Her industry 
exploded, and so did her population. 
Finally, lack of space within the city 
limits displaced industry and residents 
to the domain of her obliging country 
cousin, Bucks County. Other areas 
have faced such an invasion and 
panicked at the fear of "huge patches 
of once green countryside . . . turned 
into vast, smog filled deserts that are 
neither city, suburbs, nor country, and 
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each day — at the rate of some 3000 
acres a day — more countryside . . . 
being bulldozed under " others 
raised a voice in protest. But Bucks 
accepted this dilemma and started 
planning and organizing the complex 
procedures necessarv to turn today's 
dilemma into tomorrow's advantage. 

17,500 homes in Levittown and 
4000 in Fairless Hills formed the two 
bedroom communities (that is, pri- 
marily residential) that grew from 
dragon's teeth sowed by the $450 
million U. S. Steel Plant on the banks 
of the narrow Delaware at Morrisville. 
Accompanying the housing, service in- 
dustries numbering in the hundreds 
sprang up and prospered in Lower 
Bucks County soil. 

Other industries spilled their plants 
into the upper parts of the county, 
especially Perkasie, Quakertown and 
Sellersville areas. Du Pont and RCA, 
Minnesota Mining, Rohm & Haas, 
Thiokol and Kaiser Metal, U. S. 
Gauge, Stick Trailers, Division of 
Fruehauf, all began to usurp the ter- 
ritory of the Black Angus and the 
milder milk cows. But Bucks was not 
disturbed. Her attitude was not one 
of coolness but rather one of genteel 
welcome. No one was alarmed. No 
one was afraid of the big bad Urban 
Sprawl. The phrase, in fact, was not 
even near the tip of anyone's tongue. 
Why? 

Bucks Countians were planners 
from way back. Back as far as those 
first struggling immigrants, the Penn- 
sylvania Germans, through the order- 


January 
1959 to the present figure of 376 


ly, well-organized Friends, the resi- 
dents simply did not allow anything to 
develop haphazardly. And as far back 
as 1952 a Planning Commission had 
existed which, by 1959, had a staff 
of seventeen experts. 

Of course no planning is easy in an 
area that has a nation-wide reputation 
for charm and more history per acre 
than any other county on the Easterr 
(or Western) seaboard. Here George 
Washington certainly slept in more 
places than Jesse James was ever 
captured. And, as if that weren't 
enough, its score of millionaires 
patrician estates, swimming pools per 
capita, artists, writers, actors and hob- 
nobable celebrities  outnumbers 
any other rising exurbia this side of 
the French Riviera (I am counting 
Carmel, Cal). This can become а 
nuisance, but so far no one has com- 
plained about a tourist explosion. 

The progressive leadership of Bucks 
would have no "jam yesterday, jam 
tomorrow, but never jam today." 
There was a way to preserve the charm 
and history without pickling it, with- 
out obstructing progress. They took 
the bull by the horns and expansion 
by the harness in the effort to develop 
an economically balanced community. 
The Bucks County Development Com- 
mitee, a non-profit corporation, acted 
as financial guide to the Industrial 
Development Corporation until it was 
abolished in 1960, making the Cor- 
poration the official development or- 
ganization. The unsalaried leadership 
of this group — businessmen, profes- 
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sionals, small industrialists — repre- 
sent more than 90% of the County’s 
population. 


The leadership, feeling as they did 
that planning should come not as 
mandatory from an authoritarian 
Board of Directors, began a careful 
program of internal education. From 
the municipal level, local groups were 
formed to stimulate interest in proper 
land use; obsolete zoning ordinances 
were rewritten and revised in the light 
of current needs; interest in land use 
was ignited; the definition of “eco- 
nomic balance” was clarified to 
the point of gaining wide popular 
support for the aims of the organiza- 
tion. 

The Corporation took its first giant 
step in lending support to needed com- 
munity functions. Among these, the 
Airport Authority, Port Study, Urban 
Renewal Program, Park and Public 
Health efforts show gratifying prog- 
ress. The assistance given the Bucks 
County Water and Sewer Authority 
will surely bring pure water through- 
out Bucks though it may be instru- 
mental in initiating a severe decima- 
tion of honey dippers. The greater 
task of bringing industry to an area 
unobtrusively is being accomplished 
efficiently and creatively. Our new 
residents have had an effect on the 
countryside, one of embellishment. 
Not one iota of charm or history has 
been tarnished. 

No less to the point, the community 
has gained in economic benefits. After 
the Corporation's first 59 months in 
business, industrialization has brought 
about an estimated annual increase of 
$32,500,000. in payroll and $26,500,- 
000. in Bank Deposits. The annual in- 
creas in trade has reached $96,500,- 
000., in retail sales $35,000,000. Ac- 
crued school tax benefits are enough 
to maintain sixty-five 33-room school- 
houses and provide indirect support 
for 65,000 people. Of course, inherent 
in the term, "economic balance," is 
the fact that the rising industrial 
groups not only pay their share but, 
in reality, bear more and more of the 
county tax burden. 

A release from the Bucks County 
Planning Commission, dated as re- 
cently as June 6, 1963, announces that 
the Danhurst Corporation (develop- 
ers of Fairless Hills) offered the 
County an old stone farm house on a 
one and a half acre lot along Trenton 
Road in Falls Township for use as a 
public library. The Commission, too, 
has met twice with local officials to 
discuss proposed by-passes for U.S. 
Routes 202 and 611 around Doyles- 
town. The alignment, mutually ac- 
ceptable to township and borough 
officials, has been approved by the 
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Department of Highways. 

So Bucks County's 625 sq. miles 
of beauty, heritage and arable soil 
has not been defaced by industry or 
progress. Even now the Commission 
is quietly planning the retention of 
maximum local land for parks, estates, 
farms and golf courses between 
centers spanned by expressway cor- 
ridors. They are allowing for more 
economic use of water and sewage 
facilities. They are logically bringing 
about lower taxes. 

Jean Gottman, well-known geogra- 
pher and regional planner, calls Bucks 
the Main Street of the Modern World 
and believes, as do many others, that 
its pattern will be a model for similar 
regions throughout the United States. 

An amazingly accurate prediction 
by Mr. Gottman which is confirmed 
by the following quotation from an 
article which appeared in the nation's 
news media the week of May 21%. 
"Bucks County Progress lauded by 
National Organization. The National 
Association of Counties has cited 
Bucks Couty for its record of progress 
in planning and development and will 
feature the County at its annual con- 
ference July 28-31 at Denver, Colo- 
rado." How successful this progress 
has been after only a decade of opera- 
tion is evident in this letter from 
Bernard F. Hillenbrand, executive di- 
rector of the National Association of 
Counties, inviting Bucks officials to 
participate in the conference and pre- 
sent their program, “Profile of a Pro- 
gressive Urban County (Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania) Planning and 
Development Program.” “Frankly, 
we were tremendously impressed with 
our recent visit to Bucks County and 
we believe that the Bucks County 
record of progress in planning and de- 
velopment should be featured at our 
next annual convention.” 

Bucks has indeed proved itself to 
be a country cousin with foresight. 
An earnest walker today сап still 
cover the journey from the Mercer 
Museum to the Levittown Shopping 
Center and encounter countryside 
that, in sheer scenic beauty and pro- 
ductivity, challenges and other similar 
area in the country. The Pennsylvania 
Germans knew where they were go- 
ing when they settled in this area. So 
did the Friends. So did the New York- 
ers, Philadelphians and, in recent 
years, all the expatriates from other 
states. And so do the members of the 
Bucks County Planning Commission, 
a combination of all these people with 
the common purpose effective land 
use in Bucks County — and 625 sq. 
miles of plans. 

*Whyte, William H., Jr., "The Ex- 
ploding Metropolis," Fortune, 1958. 
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ZUCKERMANN HARPSICHORDS 
PRESENTS A NEW UNIQUE 
FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS 

DEVOTED TO 
THE CHAMBER ART FORMS 


Program 


July 26 Am. Brass Quint. — Tower 
Music 
July 27 Krainis Baroque Trio 


Suzanne Bloch — Lute 
Sylvia Marlowe — 
Harpsichord 


Aug. 
Aug. 


wr 


Aug. 9 Claremont String Quartet 
Aug. 10 Claremont String Quartet 


Aug. 16 Violin-Piano Sonatas 
Aug. 17 Piano Trios 


Aug. 23 Pamela Cook, Harpsichord 
Aug. 24 All Bach Sonata Program 


Aug. 30 Marionette Operas 

Aug. 31 Mozart-Bastien & Bastienne 
Sept. 1 Haydn-Philemon & Baucis 
Sept. 2 Frank Paris, Puppeteer 


Sept. 8 James Waring & Dance Co. 


For further information 
Call 215-847-5303 
or write to 
UPPER BLACK EDDY, PA. 


`$һезуей 


" 
AN 


кы 
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E 38 PARKING LOTS FOR 
ALT 


STATE STREET SHOPPERS 


Jewelry, Watches, Diamonds 


ROGER W. KRAUT 
29-31 West State 348-4884 


! 
-í 


Purveyors Of Fine Food 
LEATHERMAN & GODSHALL 
41 East State 348-3561 


“Your Pleasure Is Our Business.” 


VISTA TRAVEL 
52 Fast State 348-4700 


Linens, Draperies, Bridal Gifts 
COUNTY LINEN CENTER 
58 Fast State 348-5869 


$m Stanley 


DOYLESTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNA 


Lamps, Shades, Gifts 


PENNSYLVANIA CRAFTS 
55 West State 348-4626 


Ladies Clothes 
60 West State 


Everything In The Beauty Field 
THE CHATEAU 
26 East State 348-9222 


348-5620 


RIN 1 E 


esa 


т A 


| Our New Telephone 348-9487 

Your Hallmark Store Shoe Repair & Dry Cleaning JOHNSON & STEDMAN EMPLOYMENT 
GARDY’S BOOK & STATIONERY STORE |MATT'S SHOE REPAIR SERVICE 

Main & State Streets 348-5284 38 East State (Opp. Leatherman & Goldshall)] 96 West Ct. — 65 West State 
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State Street is the Heart of Doylestown, 
But Sometimes Even Hearts Need 
Repair. State Street has Undergone 
Drastic Modern Surgery, and is Now 
Receiving Visitors. 


State Street Has Everything! 


Piel 


28 І. STATE sT. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Fashions For The Discriminating Cameras, Film & Processing Mademoiselle, Joyce, Old Main Trotters 


ГНЕ CARRIAGE SHOP MILTON RUTHERFORD SHOE BOUTIQUE 
28 East State 348-9392 23 West State 348-4221 80 West State 348-8082 | 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry — Repairs Prompt Prescription Service Beauty For The Discriminating Woman 


HOWARD’S JEWELRY STORE HALIN’S DRUG STORE VANITY BEAUTY SALON 
35 East State 348-4675 46 East State 348-5642 36 East State 348-4455 


High Quality Baked Foods 


HORNBERGER'S For All Your Printing Needs Flowers For All Occasions 
DOYLESTOWN BAKERY GARDY PRINTING COMPANY SANDY RIDGE FLOWER SHOP 
44 East State 348-4748 28 West State 348-4369 15 Fast State 348-2430 -4169 


Barbecue Chickens, Home Made Salads Rooms, Fine Food, Bar with entertainment ‚2, 
Sandwiches, Lunches, Dinners Fri. and Sat. Nite, Banquet Facilities The Magazine For County Living! 
BARGER’S CHICKEN SHOPPE DOYLESTOWN INN BUCKS COUNTY LIFE 

70 West State 348-9550 18 West State 348-2474 65 West State 348-8389 
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PROFILE OF A STRANGER 


By Marguerite Karaczan 
he whole thing started casually 
enough on a brilliant spring morn- 

ing that flooded the Palmer kitchen 
with sunlight. 

Thirty year old Hank Palmer was 
a deep sleeper and a hard waker who 
never opened the morning paper until 
his sympathetic wife, Mary, had pour- 
ed him his second cup of coffee. 

On this particular morning he low- 
ered his lean and angular frame into 
the breakfast nook more or less by 
instinct and drank his first cup of 
coffee with eyes still shut. Sighing 
mightily as he put the cup back in the 
saucer, he waited for Mary to refill it, 
then opened the front page of the 
Denville Clarion with his left hand as 
he raised the steaming cup with his 
right. As the photograph оп the 
front page caught his eye, his right 
hand jerked so suddenly that he had 
to lean forward quickly to keep coffee 
from spilling in his lap. 

"Hank, for heaven’s sake, what's 
the matter?" 

He lowered the paper and stared 
solemnly at his wife's face for a long 
minute before he broke into a sheep- 
ish grin 

"Might glad to see you here this 
morning, Mrs. P." 

"Well, thank vou kindly, sir. And 
what brought this on?" 

He handed her the paper. 

The first thing Mary Palmer saw 
was the big black headline: LOCAL 
WOMAN ACCIDENTAL SHOOT- 
ING VICTIM. In the next instant her 
eye dropped to the photograph below 
and she gasped. 

"Why, Hank, it's incredible!" 

"Now you see why it gave me 
such a turn." 

Hank got up and went to stand be- 
hind his wife's chair. Together they 
looked at the profile picture of the 
woman who could have been Mary 
Palmer's identical twin. The same 
high forehead, the same dark. deep 
eye, the same short nose and rounded 
chin. 

The caption explained that the pic- 
ture was one taken of Mrs. Harriet 
Dunn a few years previously. Mary 
Palmer touched her short curls won- 
deringly. "I used to wear my hair 
long like that too. Remember?" 

"Madam, you are talking about the 
girl I married. Of course I remember. 
Now that I see this, I’m not so sure I 
did right to let you cut it." The kiss 
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he placed on the top of her head took 
any sting from the words. 

Mary shuddered. “Creepy feeling, 
looking at yourself under these cir- 
cumstances.” 

She began to read the news story 
which described how Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Dunn, having just returned 
from a shoot-off at the Denville 
Sportsmen's Club rifle range, where 
Mr. Dunn had taken third prize, were 
together in their living room where 
Mr. Dunn was preparing to clean his 
gun. The weapon had fired accident- 
ally when Topsy, the Dunn's retriever, 
had come bounding into the room, 
bumping into Mr. Dunn. Mrs. Dunn 
had been killed instantly. The tragic 
scene had been witnessed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Eliot MacVey, friends and 
neighbors of the Dunn, who had driv- 
en them home from the club and had 
stopped in for a drink with them. 

“Golly, how terrible!” 

“Strange, too,” said Hank. “I mean, 
to have a twin and not know it. Did 
you ever hear of this woman?” 

“No, never. And I’m sure I would 


have remembered if I had ever seen 
her.” 

“Well. it’s nothing for you to brood 
about.” 

“No, of course not.” 

After Hank left work, the “creepy” 
feeling kept returning to Магу 
through the day, although neither of 
them mentioned the incident that 
evening or on any of the days that fol- 
lowed. Indeed, in the press of her own 
affairs it dropped from Mary’s con- 
scious mind and might have been for- 
gotten entirely if it had not been for 
what occurred on another morning 
two weeks later when Mary went to 
the front door to pick up the morning 
paper. 

Having overslept fifteen minutes, 
she had not bothered to dress, and was 
prepared to grab the paper from the 
front porch before her neighbors on 
the quiet suburban street should spot 
her in her negligee. But this morning 
the paper had been jolted from its 
usual tight fold and lay flat on the 
door mat. As Mary bent hastily to 
pick it up, the picture on the front 

(Continued on Page 37) 


Marguerite Karaczan, R. D. New Hope, Pa., receives sixth prize in Bucks County 
Life’s Writers’ Contest: antique trick mug from the White Horse Cellar Museum 
and a bottle of White Horse Scotch, presented by Barry Lazar, Pennsylvania 
representative for one of the contest sponsors, Browne-Vintners Co., Inc. 
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Anything’s better than 
power steering! 


` I asked for а red wig, 
and look what they gave 
me} 


Will somebody PLEASE 
turn on the cold water? 


That’s why I like shifts 
... they're sooo comfor- 
table for walking! 


The !9th annual horse show of the Buxmont Riding 
Club will be held, rain or shine, Saturday, July 20th in the 
Hilltown Riding Ring, Rt. 152, Hilltown at 9 A.M. One 
of the largest and most diversified shows in the state, it 
will attract horsemen from the three state area and expect 
keen competition with stake classes. This year's co-chair- 
men of the show will be Mrs. Virginia Henderson of 
Blooming Glen and Stanley Gehmen, Souderton. Other 
show officials will be Sect., Mrs. John Burrell, Chalfont; 
Treas. Wiliam Benner, Perkasie; Class, Franklin Fosben- 
ner, Quakertown: Main Gate, Maurice Grant, Bedminster; 
Publicity, Frances Frant, Bedminster: In and Out Gate, 
Stanley Foster, Line Lexington: Sponsors, Ralph Hecken- 
swiler, Sellersville; Patrons, Al Wolf, Telford: Trophies, 
Steve Bysher, Flourtown: Jumps, Chester Bryan, Dublin, 
Parking; Leon Barringer, Upper Black Eddy, Herbert 
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Its a relief to get that 
tight saddle off and relax! ^^ 


But Ma, I don't LIKE it 
homogenized! 


She said “Cheese,” I 


^» I did the work, she gets 
the trophy! 


Hunsberger, Dublin; Advertising, Betty Pfeil, Hilltown: 
Pony Chances, Jean Effrig, Perkasise Bleacvhers, Ed Gehl 
Hatfield, and Catalogues, Joe Ready of Dublin. 


There will be 33 classes including — children and 
adult, English and Western, Hunter and Jumpers, Gaited 
Horses, Walking Horses, Parade Horses, Driving Classes, 
Stake Classes and many more. 


This annual show has been called the largest “One 
Day Show" in the area and is equipped with outdoor lights 
for evening classes. Buxmont is a non-profit organization, 
and its aim is to "foster and promote interest in horses, as 
well as good fellowship among horsemen." The club sup- 
ports and contributes to many civic and charitable organ- 
izations. Dinners and lunches will be served on the grounds 
and profits will be donated to the Hilltown Civic Assoc. 
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The Eunuch and the Virgin by Peter 
Tompkins. New York: Clarkson N. 
Potter, Inc., $5.00. 

Of the many sins against nature. Peter 

Tompkins investigates one. This was 

practiced widely, with the sanction of 

government, art and religion, through- 
out and, from what scholars surmise, be- 
fore recorded history. 

Castration was used as a means to 
many ends: an efficient method to sub- 
jugate a prisoner: an effective means to 
preserve а beautiful. male voice: a 
golden passkey to the kingdom of 
Heaven. At the advent of the seraglio. 
Arabs and Turks were past masters of 
this operation — by no means painless. 
After the seraglio, corps of eunuchs 
were required to police the royal harem 
as well as to train the rising young ex- 
ecutives about the castle — the men in 
the grey flannel turbans. Here, so un- 
sure were the tyrants in their own do- 
main that those nearest the harem were 
the ugliest and the most grotesque. Mr. 
Tompkins describes this hierarchy “de- 
veloped round the King Bee, the sultan. 
with his harem of females, ministered 
by a corps of eunuchs and sexually in- 
hibited young men (as) such an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon (that it) has left 
strong marks on the rest of Europe, and 
so perfectly illustrates the authoritarian 
patriarchy analyzed by Freud and 
Reich.” In a series of enlightening chap- 
ters, he covers not only the architectural 
details of this posh set-up but also rou- 
tine harem life as seen by only a handful 
of men. Insecurity of the sultan made 
luxury as well as life in the harem, at 
best. ephemeral. In a bored or capricious 
moment, he could have his mutilated 
slaves drown the lot (sometimes as many 
as 300) and then choose anew. 

Mr. Tompkins attributes to St. Paul, 
who wanted women silent in the temp- 
les, the use of eunuchs as singers. Their 
range and virtuosity, unequalled by eith- 
er sex, made them not only a threat to 
contemporary professionals but. by 1625. 
put them in control of the Vatican as 
well as other chapels. The nineteenth 
century saw up to 2.000 children cast- 
rated one year in Italy. Ultimately out- 
lawed by the Pope. the last castrati to 
sing publicly. Allessandro — Mouschi, 
could have been heard at the funerals 
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of King Humbert T and Victor Emanuel 
IT: and he died as recently as 1922. 

The Skoptsi, a Russian sect, had their 
own terrifying methods of destroying sin 
or redeeming the world from the original 
sin of Adam and Eve. There was only 
one way. If. as the author says. there 
were 100.000 Skoptsi in Russia near 
the end of the nineteenth century, how 
many Czarist Russians might there have 
been if there had been no Skoptisi at all? 

In this, the twentieth century. it is 
a necessary part of one's education to 
see how man has rationalized and even 
blessed acts of crueltv, sadism and geno- 
cide. Mr. Tompkins has examined some 
of these acts and made an intelligent, 
objective search to explore their origins 
as well as their insidious pervasions of 
our own culture. Although their form is 
not so brutal or primitive now, they 
exist in a more subtle sense. They are 
practised in a more refined but no less 
debilitating manner. Men who oppose 
them actively or through the nature of 
their philosophy find themselves in the 
perilous position of facing a crucifixion 
worthy of our times, sounding sane but 
deadly all the same: a life time's work 
discredited | and destroyed: imprison- 
ment, as in the case of Wilhelm Reich 
whose laboratory equipment and notes 
pertaining to his experiments were des- 
troved by a Federal judge in 1954. Mad? 
Perhaps. "No matter how terrible were 
the experiments of Dr. Reich or wild 
his claims, they did not cause any Hiros- 
himas or permanently stunted unborn 
children. His claim indeed was the verv 
opposite. . ." Whv was this so lanehable 
or frightening when centuries of muti- 
lation of men and women, extending to 
the present, has become acceptable? 

This is a book that could have relied 
on sensationalism for a wide audience. 
But the most outrageous facts of the past 
and their imprints on the present are 
stated with the still, small voice of 
reason that seems to take eternities to 
make itself heard. 


--Ревсу Lewis 


Ascent of Woman by Elizabeth Mann 
Borgese. George Braziller: New York, 
1963. 


Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


Woman is a group creature, according to 
the author, and as the world becomes 
more collective and standardized, women 
will come into their own. 

Miss Borgese traces her position, that 
men are individualists and women group- 
oriented, through evolution, biology, 
psychology, religion, language, sociology 
and history. 

In the Utopias of literature, from 
Plato through Thomas More, children 
were to be reared by the group, and 
women freed to develop their talents. 
The collectivized communities of several 
nations, in and out of Communism, are 
trying to do this now, she shows, al- 
though in Europe and the U. S. the 
conflict between family and "outside 
interests" is still unresolved. 

Miss Borgese outlines a unique and en- 
gaging Utopia of her own, a world so- 
ciety concerned with beauty and nobility. 
Children are produced synthetically (our 
incubators and bottle-feeding point the 
way, she says) They all become women 
at about age 18, and when the women 
have acquired enough wisdom and ma- 
turity from the men, can become men 
themselves at about age 45. At 75 people 
become sexless, to live their last quarter- 
century in a state of "Perfection and 
greatness now unknown." 

I admit surprise at the edge men are 
given in wisdom, but am pleased that the 
author retains idealized romance, and has 
the lovely thought that children will be 
reared not as a necessity but as a delight. 

The book is exhaustively documented, 
with 196 citations in its 207 pages. As 
there is also a plenitude of technicalese 
and "foreign words and phrases," it 
seems a book better suited to bedside 
reading a chapter or two at a time than 
to a beguiling summer afternoon. 

—Marion Freeman 
Learnine to Gun. bv John Stuart Martin. 

Doubleday. $4.95, 

In his own words, "this writer-gunner 
lays unblushing claim to having at least 
started many a tyro, and encouraged 
many a fellow duffer. in sport afield. 
This book is intended to do more of the 
same. It is for fathers who need help in 
fielding their sons (and daughters!). And 
for sons . . . whose fathers are too busy. 
And as a refresher for those job-bound 
jokers who tell me. ‘I used to love gun- 
ning, but the whole game has gotten too 
fancy and expensive. I’m too rusty to 
take it up again: " 

To this last the author retorts, “Non- 
sense! Smoke smells its sweetest to re- 
tired fire-horses, and gunsmoke to those 
old country boys who return to the field. 
Penelope by William C. Anderson. New 

York: Crown Publishers, Inc., $3.95. 
Those who go in for "light summer read- 
ing" may find it refreshing to meet 
Penelope, a fictitious porpoise author 
Lieutenant Colonel William C. Anderson 
has proposed as a secret weapon worthy 
of the nuclear age. 

According to the publishers, "Not 
since Thorne Smith convulsed millions 
of readers with his sparkling wit and 
ribald humor has this kind of novel 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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been written.” As far as this reviewer is 
concerned, it still hasn’t. The author 
may well be a first rate career service 
man, but his talents as a wordsmith 
would qualify him only to write jokes 
for second string comedians on the night 
club circuit (if this book is an example 
of his best). 

In the story, an Air Force research 
scientist breaks the speech barrier with 
Penelope, “а passionate porpoise” who, 
because she was raised in Florida, turns 
out to have a southern accent (and a dis- 
maying  prediliction for wisecracks). 
Captain Williams, the scientist, and the 
bunch he runs around with, seem to sub- 
sist on a liquid diet that combines 2 
small amount of vermouth with a gen- 
erous ration of gin. If the description of 
the lives led by Williams and his col- 
leagues is supposed to approximate that 
of real people, the United States Air 
Force should sue for defamation of 
character. For these are booze boys on a 
continual binge with a cast of campfol- 
lowers from comic strips. 

These include Jaguar Riley, a Texas 
heiress; Lieutenant Lucy Watson, a re- 
reach assistant; and Gisella, a beautiful, 
German housekeeper. The girls have 


something in common — small brains 
and big bosoms. 
The real heroine, Penelope, adjusts 


magnificently to a variety of unnatural 
habitats: a bathtub, swimming pool. 
foam-rubber lined casket, and Marine- 
land. Ultimately, after rescuing an astro- 
naut and beachingg a Russian submarine 
she earns the right to live in the ocean 
with her groom-to-be, an albino male 
porpoise named Demetrius. (As Jack 
Parr would say, "I kid you not.") 

As Penelope leaves for her honey- 
moon, she says. "Ah'm gonno give v'all 
a little smacker and buzz off 'cause if ah 
stick aroun’, ah'm so happy ah'm liable 
to haul off and cry a little, and ah just 
ain't too sho' a dolphin's supposed to 
GV .. 

Ah ain't too sho' eithah, and what's 
more, ah don't care! 

—Elaine Goff 


#10 Downing Street by R. J. 
(Little. Brown & Co..) $6.95. 
Mr. Minnev’s romance with No. 10 
Downing Street. A House In History. 
starts off with the typical restraint and 
understatement of the wellbred Enelish- 
man, but his intense interest and the 
flaming events of the past two hundred 
years, ienite the pages of his book and 
turn what might have been a drv as 
dust tome into a journev throueh time 
you regret to end. Evidently Mr. Min- 
nev has had unprecedented access to the 
private papers of personages associated 
with its history which lend authentic 
touches of humor and pathos humanizing 
the larger-than-life political figures who 
move inevitably through the door at 

10. 

Whether accidentally or with malice 
aforethought. the author has thrown a 
penetrating spotlight on some murky 
passages in Fnglish history and present- 
ed a startling verification of the sordid 
political machinations that precipitated 
the American Colonies’ break with Eng- 
land. History damns villains and glori- 
fies heroes with a ruthless hand and man. 
lazv creature that he is. has been im- 
bibing gullibly at this doctored fountain 
of knowledge for centuries. Mr. Minnev 
topples the legend of the super-human. 
all knowing. English head of state, em- 
bodied in the Prime Minister. The resi- 


Minney 
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CRIME CORNER 
Title and Description 


Lion In Wait by Dorothy Gardiner — Crime Club (Double- 
day & Co.) A mossy western sheriff, some slick eastern 
art experts, a small-time traveling circus and an enchant- 
ing, friendly lion are lyin’ in wait for the reader looking 
for a brisk-moving murder mystery with broad touches of 
humor. 


Death and Circumstances by Hillary Waugh — Crime Club 
(Doubleday & Co.) A bad case of hero worship leads a 
young, escaped con through a frantic follow-the-leader of 
flight, robbery, seduction and murder, to his own ultimate 
destruction. 


The Arena by William Haggard (Penguin Books) — Tight 
construction and brilliant plotting make 
mystery and murder in the English business world a mem- 
orable one and offset the stuffiness of insular class distinc- 
tions and restraint. Don't Miss! 


A Touch Of Stage Fright by Jocelyn Davey — (Penguin 
Books) Page one presents the author, Jocelyn Davey, as a 
smiling male labelled "Mary Wellesley" which is enough 
to set any reader off on the wrong foot! However a de- 
lightful, featherheaded wench, some very active small egg- 
heads, a great lady of the theatre, a predictable victim, an 
odd-ball scientist and a donnish protoganist light the fuse 
that sets off a witty and ingenious mystery. 


The Late Clara Beame by Taylor Caldwell. Crime Club 
(Doubleday) Clara Beame (The Late) was lucky. She was 
safely tucked away in her grave long before this dull who- 
dun-it starts to unravel! More corn per printed page than 
you'll find this side of the Tennesse Mountains with a few 
dashes of E.S.P. thrown in to keep the plot boiling. Dear 


and Glorious Taylor Caldwell how could you? 


CODE 


**** — Excellent — original plot 
***  — Very good 


dent of #10 in 1762. Sir Francis Dash- 
wood. Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
described as the “most profane of a blas- 
phemous crew" who comprised an or- 
giastic club known as the "Hell Fire 
Club" and met in the ruins of an Abbev 
in Buckinghamshire “for all the purposes 
of lasciviousness and profanity!” 

The rise and fall of political factions 
often closelv coincides with the sinkine 
of foundations at #10. the shoring ир 
of walls and exstensive restorations. 
Central heating and modern plumbing 
came late to this historic house. Ishbel 
MacDonald, daughter of Ramsey Mac- 
Donald is quoted in the 19305 in a 
plaintive description of the house . . . 
“it was just a colony of bed-sitting rooms 
with a large communal dining-room 
where we met for breakfast at eight 
e'clock. We didn't use either of the State 
drawing-rooms ourselves. Prime Minis- 
ters don't have any home life . . . T was 
luck in having two comfortable rooms 
furnished to my liking. . although 
these were inner rooms with the win- 
dows lookine out on to an uglv vard." 
And in a different vein she said." The 
nights T loved. especially when it was 
late. One had an eerie feeling about the 
rooms downstairs — empty. dark and 
silent.” 

In a later Chapter. Mr. Minney paints 
a startling picture of the volatile Wins- 
ton Churchill as a resident. He dictated 


жж 
ж 


Evaluation Price 
as $3.50 
ы $3.50 
this story of 
ak $.65 
Жжжж $.65 
* $3.50 


— Dull 
— Could be worse but not much. 


many of his historic speeches in bed and 
secretaries shivered and jumped when 
the great man. glowered and roared 
Early each morning word spread through 
the household. “He has just gone for his 
bath.” Typewriters clacked furiously and 
“all would have to be ready. the pages 
tagged together through a hole punched 
in them, to be handed to him as he 
emerged from the bathroom with only 
a towel wrapped round his waist and 
quite often without even that." 
Through the open door of #10 wafts 
the sound and fury of a world power at 
work, replete with all the evil and no- 
bility man is heir to. It echos names grav- 
en on the pages of English history such 
as; Walpole, Pitt, Wellington, Disraeli, 
Gladstone, Lloyd George, MacDonald, 
Asquith, Baldwin, Atlee, Eden, Mac- 
Millan, Chamberlin and again and again 
Winston Churchill. It is nice to know 
however that these great names were 
concerned with faulty drains, roof-climb- 
ing children, shaky floors, in many cases 
severe personal money problems, lack 
of furniture and china to equip this vast 
establishment and on many occasions 
wives who simply refused to "cope" 
with the monumental problems posed by 
this house. In recent years, much has 
been done to restore the structure and 
preserve it for what it is, a museum piece 
and a tangible piece of England's His- 


tory. (Continued Page 37) 
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INSTALLMENT 2 


Fred got three years probation also, 
and once again they became a team. 
this time with other methods of ob- 
taining drugs. 

While Fred talked to a druggist, 
Ronnie would slip out of a phone 


booth in the back of store — the 
phone booth always had to be in the 
back near the drug counter — and 


slip behind the drug counter in search 
of the narcotic cabinet, always recog- 
nizable by their large blue treasury 
department license and Government 
seal, which looked like a liquor li- 
cense. Once behind the counter, he 
would open the cabinet and take all 
of the morphine diluted, pantapon, 
dolophine, cocaine and other opiates 
and synthetics. 

These scores lasted for weeks, but 
pretty soon all the good stores were 
burned out, no good anymore. So 
their operation switched to the steal- 
ing of doctors bags from doctors cars 
in hospital parking lots. Then Fred’s 
family moved and Fred himself gave 
up drugs, leaving Ronnie to shift for 
himself or operate with other addicts 
he wasn’t too friendly with. By his 
nineteenth birthday he was a veteran 
addict with no intention of stopping. 

One day Ronnie sat on the fire es- 
cape of the General Hospital looking 
out the window overlooking the hos- 
pital parking lot. Though it was mid- 
January and he had only a thin top 
coat over a sport shirt, open at the 
throat, sweat was running down his 
neck onto his back and off his fore- 
head, causing a drop or two to fall 
from the tip of his nose every few 
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SORRY 


minutes. The palms of his hands were 
sticky and he had to run his tongue 
over his parched lips to keep them 
moist. *Am I sick," he half thought, 
half muttered to himself. “Good God, 
am ] sick." His mind kept running 
back to his last fix, which was the 
night before, a full twelve hours be- 
fore. Just as he lit his sixth cigarette 
he saw a car come into the driveway 
and his heart began to beat faster — 
new hope coming into it. "Let it be 
one — let there be something in it" 
was his silent prayer. He saw the doc- 
tor get out of the car, open the back 
door, and take out his bag. "Oh no," 
thought Ronnie, "don't take it, please 
don't take it". The doctor opened his 
bag, took from it a stethoscope and 
blood pressure kit, then returned the 
bag to the back section of the car and 
walked away from it towards the en- 
trance. 

Ronnie was exuberant. Jumping 
up from his seat on the step and grin- 
ning like a little bov who was just 
given a penny and was told to go to 
the store to get what he wanted. He 
ran down the stairs two at a time, the 
thought of what he might find in the 
bag giving strength to his legs. 


Don Paley, the author of this 
story, has been a drug addict for 
the past ten vears. Now, age 27, 
he is currently serving a 2-4 vear 
prison sentence for violation of 
Pennsylvania State Narcotics and 
Drug Laws. 


When he reached the bottom land- 
ing, he put down the collar of his 
coat, fixed his shirt and walked slow- 
ly and calmly out the fire exit onto 
the parking lot. He knew there were 
hundreds of windows facing the lot, 
and that any casual observer could 
see him. So he went directly and con- 
fidently to the car he had just seen 
enter. When he reached it, he slowly 
took out a cigarette, lit it, took off his 
top coat, opened the car door, threw 
his coat in and got inside as if waiting 
for someone. His heart pounding. he 
sat as though he had every right to be 
there and continued to smoke and 
look content to wait. Never taking his 
eyes off the rear view mirror. When 
he was sure nothing was going to 
happen and that enough time had 
elapsed, he gave a last quick look in 
every direction, then reached over to 
the back seat and grabbed the bag. 
Taking his top coat and throwing it 
over the hand holding it, he opened 
the car door, got out, closed it, and 
just as slowly walked towards the 
exit of the parking area. Once clear 
of the hospital his pace quickened. 
Even though his home was only five 
blocks away. Ronnie was only seven- 
teen and it did look strange for him 
to be carrying what was obviously a 
doctor’s bag. Ronnie was walking very 
fast now, his heart racing with antici- 
pation and relief and with the fear 
that the bag may not have a narcotic 
in it. 

"It's got to," he thought, "it's just 
got to!” Two more blocks now and 
he'd be home safe. Nobody would be 
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there and he could go through every 
corner, every bottle. He wanted to run 

- to open it right there. “My God!” 
he thought — “what if there’s no” — 
"no" he refused to think like that! A 
half a block more! Come on — come 
on! A few houses — a few steps. 
There — here we are home. 

Ronnie ran up the steps, fumbled 
with his keys, cursed them profusely, 
and finally opened the door. He 
slammed it behind him, ran to the 
bed, threw the bag on the bed and 
ripped it open. The name plate on 
the inside flap read “Dr. William W. 
Harrison." “Poor Doc Harrison,” 
Ronnie smiled as he thought, “but I 
need your bag more than you do right 
now: besides the insurance company 
will take care of it." 

His hands were shaking so badly 
he had trouble picking up the bottles. 
Cold fear, anxious fear, fear deep in- 
side him that there would be nothing, 
no - - - - then he saw it! 

Like an oasis to a man dving of 
thirst Ronnie looked at the bottle ly- 
ing in the bag. Unable to move, sav- 
oring the delicious sensation that 
overcame him. Tenderly he picked up 
the bottle, grinning from ear to ear, 
almost hysterical with relief and joy. 
Morphine Sulphate it said, “Morphine 
Sulphate Gr. one-quarter,” he said out 
loud still grinning. Then he shouted— 
“Whoopee” and ran to the closet 
where his needle and syringe were 
hidden, knowing that in seconds he 
would at peace with the world. 

In the office of Dr. William Н. 
Harrison, nurse Martha Russel dialed 
the number of the General Hospital. 
Once connected, she paged Dr. Har- 
rison saying that it was urgent. While 
she was waiting she wondered if the 
doctor would be angry with her. 
“Doctor Harrison,” came the voice in- 
to her ear from the phone. “Oh Doc- 
tor. I'm glad I caught you early. 1 
just came into the office and discover- 
ed a mistake I made last night. I was 
refilling the supply of medicine that 
you keep in your bag — and Doctor, 
I'm afraid that I put the wrong medi- 
cation in one of the bottles. When T 
came in this morning I found the 
Morphine still out and the Strychnine 
locked away. I’m sorry Doctor, but 
your bottle of Morphine Sulphate is 
filled with Strychnine. They look so 
much alikc you know." 

Back in the home of Ronnie Marks, 
Ronnie was lving across the bed, his 
face blue, his lips white with a drop 
of spittle on them. The half empty 
syringe was on the bed next to him. 

He lay with eyes open seeing no- 
thing. He was right — he was at 
peace with the world — and would 
be forever. А 
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Where To Find 
Garden & Outdoor Living Products 


CULTIVATED GRASS TURF MULCHING MATERIAL 


Feeney's Nursery 


Comly's Turf Farm 


FENCES 


Wm. Hobensack's Sons 


NURSERY STOCK 


Feeney's Nursery 
Woodlawn Fence 


FLOWER PLANTS 


Feeney's Nursery 


New Britain Nursery 
Oaklynn Nurseries 
Danenberger Nursery 


GARDEN SUPPLIES Walter's Nursery 


C & S Equipment, Inc. 


OLD GARDEN 
APPOINTMENTS 


Feeney's Nursery 


Wm. Hobensack's & Sons George S. Hobensack 


TRACTORS & EQUIPMENT 


Gravely Tractors 


POWER LAWN MOWERS 
Wm. Hobensack's & Sons 


HAND TOOLS 
Wm. Hobensack's & Sons 


SPRAYERS 


Wm. Hobensack's & Sons 


LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


Feeney's Nursery 


TREES 


Feeney's Nursery 
Oaklynn Nurseries 
Danenberger Nursery SWIMMING POOLS 


Fretz Pool Co. 


New Britain Nursery 


Visit These Dealers For Garden Needs 


COMLY'S TURF FARM — For- 
est Grove Rd. Wycombe, Pa. 
598-7492 


GEORGE S. HOBENSACK — 
Route 202 New Hope, Pa. — 
862-2406 


C & S POWER EQUIPMENT, 
INC. — York Rd. Jamison, Pa. 
DI 3-6040 


WM. HOBENSACK'S & SONS 
— Greeley Ave. Ivyland, Pa. — 
OSborne $5-1610 


AL DANENBERGER — Lawn 
and Garden Supplies 1844 St. Rd. 
Southampton EL 7-1363 


OAKLYNN NURSERIES — 
Nursery Rd., Finland, Penna. (6 
Miles W. of Quakertown, Pa.) 


FEENEY'S NURSERY — Bustle- 
ton Pk. St. Rd. Feasterville, Pa. 
EL 7-1328 


WALTER'S NURSERY, On The 
Delaware, Rt. 32, Point Pleasant, 
Pa. — 297-5860 


GRAVEL/Y TRACTORS & 
EQUIPMENT — Limekiln Pk. NEW BRITAIN NURSERY — 
#152 Jarrettown, Pa. — Rt. 202. New Britain, Pa. — 
MI 6-1484 348-2650 — Open Every Day 
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CLASSIFIED 


BEAUTY CARE 
ZEIGLER FACIAL 


for a more youthful you 
348-2114 


FOR SALE 


BOOK: The Eunuch and the Virgin by Peter Tomp- 
kins — a book that traces and investigates the history 
of castration. $5.00 plus 5% sales tax in Ра, Write New 
Delaware Bookshop, 49 W. Ferry St., New Hope Pa. 
or phone 862-2452. 


EXERCISER. Electronic facial 
Free trial. DI 3-6184 — 


FAMOUS ARTISTS PRINTS: .25, .50, $1.00 up 
Visit our modern showroom. Look for the red glass 
Bonn-Duhrkoff Co., 1641 Easton Rd., Willow Grove. 
Pa. 

FOAM RUBBER cushions, any thickness, for furni- 
ture, beds, boat mattresses, pillows. Cartex Corp., 206 
S. Pennsylvania Ave., Morrisville, Pa. 


SPORTS CAR FANS AND SUNDAY ARTISTS 
Basque berets in all colors — one size fits all people 
red, orange, yellow, It. or dark green, blue and pur- 
ple. white, black, navy and grey. $2.00 post paid 
Write Toni Tonis, 40 W. Mechanic St., New Hope. Pa 
or phone 862-2640. 


HOBBIES 


NEW OWNERS — DOYLESTOWN HOBBY SHOP 
Everything to help you make it yourself. Open Mon- 
days through Saturdays, 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., Fridays 
to 9 p.m. 63 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


PERSONAL 


WHY WEIGHT? when Stauffer has a better weigh 
Studio treatments and sales. Phone DI 3-6184 or 
348-2114. 


SERVICES 
APOTHECARY 
Doylestown, Pa 
HONEY DIPPING: A-1 Septic Tank & cesspool serv- 
ice. Call "Luke the Honey Dipper" at 822-0733 or 
257-9247, Elwood Lukens, Hillcrest Rd. MR 1. 
Perkasie, Pa 

WRITERS AGENCY: Manuscripts read, appraised, 
and submitted to prospective publishers. For further 


information write Dept. EM, 65 W. State Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. or phone 348-8389. 


WANTED 


EXLIBRIS collector would like exchanging bookplates 
with likeminded bibliophiles. Box 720, Bucks Co. Life. 


OLD TOY TRAINS, Trucks, Cars, Horsedrawn wagons 
and fire engines. Iron or Tin. Call OS 5-3534. 


Ralph S. Kuhn, 42-44 E. Court St.. 
Answering Service. Tel. 348-8080. 


CAMPBELL'S 
TOLL GATE GARDENS 


FLORIST & NURSERY 


Funerals - Weddings - Corsages 
Dish Gardens - Planters 


ROUTE 463 HORSHAM, ROAD 
PROSPECTVILLE, PA. MI 6-2345 


b Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


Daily 9-6 


New Hope, Pa. 
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INDIAN WALK 


The famous or (infamous as his- 
torians often call it) "Walking Pur- 
chase," which through trickery gave 
the white man ownership of a vast 
area of Eastern Pennsylvania, started 
from Wrightstown September 19, 
1737. On this spot a new Bucks busi- 
ness venture has just started, the In- 
dian Walk Coffee Shop. Visitors to 
the monument will now be able to rest 
and refresh themselves at this his- 
toric spot. 

Lands sold to the English settlers 
were often measured by the distance 
a man could walk in a certain num- 
ber of days. When William Penn, a 
friend of the Indians, bought land he 
would travel no more than 20 miles a 
day. 

Penn's son, Thomas, reversed his 
father's policy of fair play with the 
Indians, however, and offered three 
men money and 500 acres of land 
each if they would make the forced 
walk. 

At sunrise on Sept. 19, the three, 
Edward Marshall, James Yates and 
Solomon Jennings, with several In- 
dians, started out from a point several 
hundred yards south of where the 
monument is located today. 

By the end of the first day, Jen- 
nings was forced to stop, and it is 
said he was never in good health 
again. Early the next morning, Mar- 
shall and Yates started out again, but 
in a short time, Yates fell into a 
stream. Marshall saved him from 
drowning, and went on alone. Yates 
died within three days, apparently 
from exhaustion and exposure. 

At noon on the second day. Mar- 
shall fell to the ground, exhausted, 
having reached a point north of 
Mauch Chunk (Jim Thorpe), about 
65 miles northwest of Wrightstown. 


Heaping further abuse upon the 
Indians, Thomas Penn, instead of 


drawing a straight iine from where 
the walk ended to the Delaware River. 
drew a slanting line, taking in addi- 
tional thousands of acres. 


ООР 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SIZE 
ANY SHAPE 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in У 
PRIVATE POOLS bo 


= 348-3756 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


401 W BUTLER АУ NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


FOR 
SADDLE 
HORSES SEE 


Marland C. France 
on Route 611 three miles north of 
Doylestown, Pa. Auction every Fri- 
day evening. 


Zohlman Nursing Home 


24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. M. Froio, R.N. 
Director and Owner 

Richlandtown, Pa. 536-5455 

See Our New Enlarged Addition 


Cryer’s Hardware 


Benjamin Moore Paints 
* Garden & Lawn Supplies 
Building Hardware - Housewares 
Hoover Cleaners - Appliances 
20 5. Main St. New Hope 


FURNITURE BEDDING 


Country Club Shopping 
Center 


Route 1, Levitown, Pa. 
Specializing in all types of bedding; 
odd-sized box springs and mattresses 
for antique beds, convertible sofas, 
chairs, etc. Simmons, Sealy, Serta, 

Honorbilt. 
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Parsnips 


(Continued from Page 13) 


to be chilled’ “to a degree to set the 
teeth on edge” — and then served in 
a chilled glass. 

A Cherry Bounce required both 
work and patience in the making. 
“Gather and pick some ripe Cherries. 
Put them into a Tub and mash them 
with a Rolling-pin. Stones and all, 
and to every five Pints of Cherries put 
a Quart of Rum. Let it stand a Week. 
Drain it through a Flannel Bag. To 
every Gallon of Bounce put three 
fourths of a Pound of Brown Sugar." 

A name could be a bit misleadng, 
too. A Hot Brick Toddy did not need 
a brick of any temperature in the 
making. "Into Hot whiskev glass put 
one teaspoon Butter, one teaspoon 
Powdererd Sugar, 3 Pinches of Cin- 
namon and one Ounce of Hot Water. 
Dissolve thoroughly, then add at least 
two Ounces of Whiskey. Fill with 
boiling water and stir." 

Invalids were not forgotten. For 
them was prescribed a Caudle, a 
warm drink made of wine, eggs, gruel, 
etc. What was included in the et- 
cetera is not listed. Very likely it was 
something guaranteed to make the 
sick person sit up and take notice of 
the world around him. 

For added warmth on winter nights, 
hot drinks were favored. Sometimes 
these called for the use of logger- 
heads, which were short pokers. These 
were not for stirring up the fire but 
were heated and plunged into a tank- 
ard of mulled (spiced) wine or a 
more potent mixture called Tom and 
Jerry. The latter had in it a table- 
spoon of a batter made of eggs, sugar 
and baking soda to which was added 
milk and rum. When the third or 
fourth mug of this drink caused the 
arguments to wax even hotter, the 
short pokers were sometimes used to 
settle them on the floor of the tavern. 
Hence the term "to be at logger- 
heads." 

Perhaps the most tormidable con- 
coction of all, to modern eyes, was 
known аз Whistle-belly-vengeance. 
This consisted of beer, with crusts of 
brown bread — made from rye and 
‘“Injun corn" crumbled in and “dul- 
cified" with molasses. Dulcify is a 
now obsolete word meaning to sweet- 
en. This was one of the mixtures of 
which it has been said "were both 
food and drink, and if you had 
enough of it also a lodging for the 
night." 

In this day of watered down liquor 
and endless rules regulating where 
and when one may buy it, drink it, 
at what age and when enough is 
enough, who could doubt it? A 
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Save With Guwinner’s 
Summer Services 

Our expert annual burner checkup saves 

you costly repairs, insures heating com- 

fort when you need it. Save money on 

summer fill-up a full tank won't rust— 


We suggest our yearly service contract, 
and fuel oil budget plan. 


GWINNER’S 
Atlantic Heating Oils 
Prompt 24-Hour Delivery & Oil Burner Service 
Doylestown 348-2668 or 348-5784 


cme BLEAM'S 


We ате showing the most exquisite furs that you 
have ever seen in our “All New Collection.” Coats, 
Jackets and Stoles have been created from luxur- 
ious skins into truly original, exclusive fashions. 
Make sure that you step out in fashion this Winter. 


Deerskin jackets and accessories 


ROUTE 309, ONE-HALF MILE SOUTH OF QUAKERTOWN 536-2382 


THE SMART IDEA — THE DART IDEA 
It’s a whole new idea! An,economy car with room. An economy car with hot 
performance. An economy car with honest-to-gosh economy (remember, Dart 
is a compact). The sum total? Compact Dodge Dart looks, rides and drives 
like a lot more automobile than you'd expect for a low compact price. 


|. M. JARRETT oLD york ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 
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Speaking of Travel 


(Continued from Page 16) 

once you begin traveling north toward 
the French border, you find a certain, 
quaint lack of jet-age-type transporta- 
tion. To reach any of the 130 or so 
comfortable, charming inns and small 
hotels that punctuate the coast, you 
must take a train, and then a bus — 
or take a bus or rented car all the 
way, along the hairpin roadways that 
skirt the coast. Some people consider 
these modes of travel part of the fun 
of a Costa Brava holiday; many less 
adventurous trippers still consider it’s 
worth it — just to reach the relaxation 
and downright enchantment of the 
poco a poco (little by little, or easy 
does it) pace that is very much a part 
of a Costa Brava holiday. 

So, brave ones, you're off to the 
Catalonian music of the Wild (or 
Rugged) Coast, to all the artistry, 
music and dancing of the area, to 
world-famous native dishes, unique 
local wines. 

Two of the three most popular re- 
sorts on the Coast are Palamos and 
San Feliu de Guixols, perhaps be- 
cause they are more easily reached by 
train than others. The third, S'Agaro, 
is a special sort of place in that it is 
all modern, with buildings that blend 


properly with each other architectur- 
ally. Here, too, is the only spot on the 
Costa where you'll find deluxe acom- 
modations. But there are many other 
settlements up and down the coast, 
all connected by road. Motoring. 
you'll find that each bend, each dip in 
the road brings a new delight — of 
sparkling sea, umbrella pines and 
cypresses peering out to sea from 
their rocky “aeries.” Many of the 
settlements claim “the most beauti- 
ful beach" and no matter in what 
order you see them, each does seem 
more beautiful than the last. 

Most travelers fly directly to Barce- 
lona for the trip north, but an increas- 
ingly popular alternate is to fly to the 
island of Majorca by Air France, then 
on by air or boat to this portion of 
Spain's Mediterranean coast. 


It seems just the other day that 
Holland-America began its 1963 80- 
Day World Cruise, but now it's al- 
ready time to talk of 764 and the four 
new ports added to the glittering 
itinerary of the Rotterdam. The four 
exciting, usual additions are Gibral- 
tar, Penang in Malava, Manila and 
Nagasaki. This cruise is always so 
popular that it’s none too soon to at 
least begin to consider booking pas- 
sage. А 


SI, SENOR AND SENORITA, TOO! 


IT’S UNBELIEVABLE BUT TRUE! TEN DOLLARS IS ALL YOU NEED 
TO PUT YOU BEHIND THE WHEEL OF A LOVELY FALCON, FAIR- 
LANE. GALAXIE OR THUNDERBIRD. COME IN, SELECT THE MODEL 
AND EQUIPMENT YOU WANT AND CECIL WILL ARRANGE TO HAVE 
YOU DRIVE OUT IN THE CAR OF YOUR CHOICE. 


To the Editor 


This is a note upon the passing of 
Henry L. Freking whose memory 
lingers on here in Quakertown. 

Henry Freking was a superb ex- 
ample of American cultural and in- 
tellectual life and his skills and tal- 
ents were in the field of journalism, 
magazine and newspaper work. 

Henry Freking had contributed 
more to the American scene than was 
exemplified in his journalistic prowess, 
for he played the role of the cultural 
spokesman for Bucks County. 

In Quakertown he founded the Old 
Timers Day as well as a number of 
other community organizations and 
hence it is fitting and proper again to 
mark his achievements. 

Daily Free Press 

Charles M. Meredith 

Publisher. 
Thank you Charles Meredith for this 
touching tribute to Henry. He would 
have sincerely appreciated these words 
from an old friend. He would also 
have been deeply touched by the 
tributes paid him at this years Old 
Timers Day in Quakertown. 


C AND С FORD DEALS ARE SO FABULOUS, NO WONDER CUSTOMERS 
KEEP COMING FROM DISTANT POINTS IN PENNSYLVANIA, NEW 
JERSEY, DELAWARE, MARYLAND, AND VIRGINIA TO BUY THEIR 
FORDS AT C AND C. 


SOUND INTERESTING? DRIVE OUT AND FIND OUT FOR YOURSELF. 


“ACRES AND ACRES OF CARS" 
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1100 EASTON RD. 


HOME OF CECIL 


HORSHAM, PA. 
OS 5-1700 


3 Min. From Willow Grove Trnpk. Exit 


Across From Willow Grove Naval Air Station 
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TAYLOR MOTORS. 


Exclusively Saab 


SALES & SERVICE 


Route 611 Ottsville, Pa. 847-5511 
13 Miles North of Doylestown 


ATTENTION GOLFERS! 
Al Cirino 


Invites you to visit his challenging new 
9-hole 


THUNDERBIRD GOLF COURSE 
Located on Finland Road, 
just outside of Quakertown 


“PLAY GOLF AT THE | 
SCENIC THUNDERBIRD” | 


Enjoy the rich, rolling countryside of 


Upper Bucks 
536-9974 


Those who compare always buy 


FISHER 


World’s Foremost Hi Fidelity 


STEREO 
RADIO - PHONOGRAPHS 


34 S. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
348-2600 or 348-4654 


HILDEGARD 


Wallpaper 
Decorative Fabrics 
Featuring GREEFF Fabrics 
Stockton, N.J. EX 7-0234 


Go Fry A Marble! 


| Jewelrycraft Supplies 
For Fun "n Profit 


Gifterafter's Shop 


107 N. Bellevue Ave., Langhorne, Pa. 
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The 


Decision 


A New 
Hutton 


Play By — Ann Hawkes 


By Preston Hoyle 


eorge Washington has been the 

subject of many books and plays 
but in Ann Hawkes Hutton's new play 
"The Decision", unique talents and 
interests are combined to portray him 
as the young and vigorous man of 
forty-four which he was, when his 
daring and courage accomplished the 
stirring victory at Trenton, Christ- 
mas, 1776. 

Mrs. Hutton has devoted the past 
twenty-four years to intensive research 
and study of that event and of Wash- 
ington as a man, as a general and as 
the first president. Jack Irwin, co- 
producer of the play with Rea Hook- 
er, will play the role of the General. 
He too has been an ardent student of 
the life and character of Washington 
which will aid in his interpretation of 
Mrs. Hutton's characterization when 
the play has its premier at the C herry 
Lane Playhouse in East Stroudsburg, 
Pa., on August 19th. 

Irwin followed Robert Preston in 
the leading role in "Music Man" on 
Broadway, was in "Most Happy Fel- 
la" and played the lead opposite Joan 
Crawford in the Dupont Show of the 
Week on television. Having read 
Douglas Southall Freeman's seven- 
volume biography of Washington as 
well as other biographies of him, he is 
well prepared to give authenticity to 
the portrayal of Washington's dignity, 
patriotism and forceful drive toward 
the vital goal of Independence. 

It is a coincidence that Mrs. 
ton and Mr. Irwin both hold 
degrees from the University of 
Pennsylvania and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity respectively. It is probably the 
first time that Washington has ever 
been portrayed by a man, learned in 
law, in a play written by a lawyer- 
historian. This serious interest gives 
depth in both the writing and the act- 
ing of "The Decision". 

Mrs. Hutton's absorbing interest in 
George Washington began when she 
was appointed to the 
Crossing 


Hut- 
LLB 


Washington 
Park Commission in 1939. 


Jack Irwin 


Never content with a superficial in- 
terest in anything with which she is 
concerned, it was not long before 
Mrs. Hutton was well on her way to 
becoming an authority on the man 
known to every school child as the 
“Father of His Country". Working 
for the development and improve- 
ment of the dedicated ground where 
one of the most important events in 
American history took place, she was 
soon producing books, “George Wash- 
ington Crossed Here", "House of 
Decision" and “Portrait of Patriot- 
ism", as well as scripts for radio and 
television. Proceeds from these books 
were turned back into the restoration 
of the Thompson-Neely house, now a 
museum in the Bowman's Hill section 
of the park. For twenty-four years 
she has dedicated herself to this work, 
her only compensation the satisfaction 
of doing all that she can through her 
books and lectures to promote patriot- 
ism and a sincere love of country in 
children and adults as well. 

When one forges ahead with such 
singleness of purpose for a worthy 
cause, they are bound to collect many 
well-deserved honors. She has been 
named a Distinguished Daughter of 
Pennsylvania; is the first woman to 
receive a Freedom Leadership Award 
from the Freedoms Foundation as 
well as honors from the Secretary of 
the Department of Forests and 
Waters, the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the Patriotic Order 
Sons of America. 

"The Decision" is a love story of 
a young Quaker and a patriotic Irish- 
American girl, ingredients for excit- 
ing conflict sometimes humorous, 
against the background of momentous, 
living history in which General Wash- 
ington’s character and integrity are 
portrayed with compelling vigor. The 
fortunes of the play will be followed 
with great interest by readers of Bucks 
County Life with the hope that it will 
be one day played nearer home where 
we mav all enjoy it. A 
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2.0 /З 


у q 
но? 


20 Coryell St, Lambertville, N.J. 
Discover a new shop that’s Different! 


Discover Bargains in gifts, antiques, 
household articles, clothes not new 
but daisy fresh, everything a dis- 
covery, everything a bargain. 


Open 12 — 5 P.M. Weekdays. 
Closed Mondays. 


SPRING CLEANING? 
Bring us vour tired-of treasnres— 
we turn them into cash for you. 
Note to Pennsylvanians — “Wash- 
ington crossed the Delaware. Why 
can't you?" We're near the movie 
in Lambertville. 


Em е» > 


ОМ ТНЕ САМА! 


Gifts 
Glassware 


Bavarian 
Crystal 


Imports 
Lamps 


Bar 
Accessories 


STIFFEL 


Se pad у Lome 


862-2929 
27 W. Mechanic 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO, PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


All subjects. considered. Fiction, 
Poetry, Religious Studies, Non-Fic- 
tion, Americana, etc 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten MR ELLIOT 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW-YORK 17, N. Y. 


New Hope, Pa. | 
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Sundance 


New Festival Of The Arts In Bucks 


Je of 1963 will bring Bucks 
County a new festival of the arts. 
Sundance is the conception of Wolf- 
gang Zuckerman, its producer, with 
Eric Britton as its general manager. 
The Sundance theater is located in 
Upper Black Eddy on a 55 acre estate 
formerly owned by Dr. Columbus 
Gangemi, the sale negotiated by Peg- 
gie Jackson of the New Hope Realty. 
Surrounded by forest and state game 
lands, this white amphitheater of 
unique design sits, surrounded by 
trees, in the middle of the woods. 

Mr. Zuckerman, who was born in 
Berlin, Germany, came to this country 
with his family in 1938. They lived in 
New York where he attended Queens 
College, majoring in Child Psychol- 
ogy, and then did graduate work at 
the Bank Street School. Later he went 
to California where he worked in the 
field. 

In questioning Mr. Zuckerman on 
his interest in the arts, particularly 
music, he answered that as long as 
he could remember he played the 
cello: as part of a family string quar- 
tet and in various amateur groups. A 
decision that he wanted to be in the 
piano trade led him to study piano 
mechanics and go into the business of 
restoring old pianos. And, in 1955, 
he built his first harpsichord, for him- 
self. 

The harpsicord revival and the con- 
sequent growing demand for the in- 
strument led him into this business on 
a larger scale. Three years ago he 
conceived the idea of a harpsichord 
kit which brought tremendous interest 
and orders from every part of the 
country. 

He found in people from small 
towns, remote from large cultural 
centers, not only an awareness of 
chamber music and chamber theater 
but also an active participation. Since 
the majority of summer festivals spec- 
ialize in large and extravagant pro- 
ductions he got the idea of a sum- 
mer theater for chamber music, in- 
timate on style, disciplined rather 
than romantic. Then his idea grew to 
include all chamber art forms: cham- 
ber opera, baroque and modern; 
modern dance; independent American 
cinema and non-commercial drama. 

This summer's program will begin 
Friday, July 26, with the American 
Brass Quintet playing Tower Music 
(16th and 17th Century). On Friday, 
August 2, Suzanne Bloch, will give a 


and 
Baroque music, using the lute and 
virginal. The programs will extend 


performance of Renaissance 


through the summer and include 
(September 2) the first U.S. perfor- 
mance of Haydn's Philemon and Bau- 
cis, an operetta written originally for 
marionettes, its score lost until a few 
years ago. Mr. Zuckerman has trans- 
lated the spoken dialogue himself; 
and the marionettes, three feet high. 
have been made especially for this 
performance by Frank Paris. Mozart 
and Haydn selections performed dur- 
ing the summer will be played on a 
modern copy of Mozart's own piano, 
made especially for this theater. 
The theater, an amphitheater-type 
(capacity 450), semi-open with a net- 
work of beams that can be covered 
with canvas for protection against the 
weather, was designed by Mr. Zucker- 
man. Evening performances will be- 
gin at 8:30 p.m., matinees at 2:30; 
and all seats are priced at $2.00 
(parking included) and reserved. Res- 
ervations will be accepted immediate- 
ly. The box office opens July 4. A 


Eric Britton 
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A long range View 


By Kay Henry 
ne of the ironic situations that life 
hands all of us is that when our 

children are young and close to us 
we are often too exhausted being 
parents to really enjoy them; and 
when we have the time, it's because 
they are gone. 

It hardly seems fair that the won- 
derful years spent in starting a familv 
must be cluttered with such a multi- 
tude of duties. At times this period in 
a family's life seems anything but 
wonderful with Dad struggling for a 
foothold in his occupation and Mom 
struggling with her ‘round-the-clock 
job with little ones. It’s easy to lose 
perspective under such circumstances; 
and when this happens things that 
should be shared and enjoyed in the 
children’s lives are ignored and for- 
gotten. 

Parents can profit by the advice 
of older women who inevitably find 
that the early years, when their child- 
ren were young, were the happiest. 
Little children should be enjoyed — 
not just tolerated — as they will never 
be this age again. In some respects 
that's a blessing! But parents miss a 
lot if they don't take the time to 
watch their children grow and share 
the joys of just being a child. A wise 
parent takes the time to listen to what 
little children have to say. Listen to 
them now, and the bridge of silence 
between parents and teen-agers will 
be much easier to cross. 

A touch of humor can make even 
a serious problem easier. A situation 
can look brighter if you imagine how 
amusing it may be six months from 
now. The funny recollections grown- 
ups exchange about their childhood 
probably didn't seem funny at the 
time, but years prove that today's 
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catastrophe is often tomorrow's amus- 
ing anecdote! 

Being a parent is a demanding role, 
but it can be an enjoyable and re- 
warding one. The only way parents 
can struggle through the maze of bills, 
diapers, frayed nerves, crying child- 
ren, and still come up smiling is to 
take a long range view and realize 
that these days are important. 

The mother who lives from day to 
day is the “trapped housewife” of our 
time. She feels this frustration be- 
cause tho she is working her heart 
out, she seems to accomplish nothing. 
But she is wrong. Each day she is 
adding another block to the founda- 
tion of her children's future. It is 
when women lose sight of this goal 
that the load seems too much to carry. 

It’s an accepted fact that no onc 
can replace a mother, and money 
can’t buy a person to provide the 
never-ending devotion and care a 
mother gives her children. Since the 
job itself is abstract, and it can't be 
defined adequately, so is the reward 
abstract and undefinable. There is no 
recompense at the end of the day, the 
end of the month or perhaps even the 
end of the year. However, if children 
are raised with firm and loving dis- 
cipline, in an atmosphere of warmth, 
love, and humor, their eventual de- 
velopment as good people will make 
it more than worth the effort. A 


Windybush Rd., New Hope 


CLOCKS, WATCHES REPAIRED 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 


Grandfather, Pickup and Delivery. 
all: 
ANNO VIOLA 


862-2879 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
Gifts - Furniture - China 
Glass - Copper - Brass - Pewter 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton — Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tuesday & Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


ITALY THE ARTIST’S WAY 


A summer holiday in Positano on the Mediter- 
ranean with painting and drawing in historic 
Palazzo Murat. Individual instruction, distin- 
guished staff. May tbrough September. (11th 
year). Write Box 3129 Grand Central Station, 
New York 17. 


POSITANO ART WORKSHOP 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1961 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
ete. They enable you to earn monéy for your 
treasury, and make friends for your organization 

Sample FREE to Official. 
SANGAMON M:LLS, INC. 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blueg ate- Candles 


Early American 
Wood Uecor 


Rustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


The Hew BELAWARE BOOKSHOP 
‚өтү ie, WEW НОМ, РА. VOlunmer 14442 


All the books reviewed on these pages may be 
secured at 


The New Delaware Book Shop 
49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. 
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Jn Advertising 
Frovhlich Studio 


Route 202 & Mechanicsville Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone: 348-9806 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Pul Country Shop. shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and acceso niet 
* 


Also always a selection of fine GIFTS 
appropnart to tha season. Drive over today! 


The Zenn ox Shop 


Route U.S. 101, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.J. 


*eeeeeeee?ee €$*? ?*? * 


Attention Gardeners 


Bucks County Organic Gardening & 
Health Club. An educational organiza- 
tion devoted to enlightening the public 
to natural production and preparation 
of food, the availability of these foods 
and the part they play in better nutri- 
tion and physical and mental fitness. 
Meets First Monday of Month—Sellers- 
ville Firehouse—8 PM. Public Invited. 
Free Admission. 


EQUIPMENT 
SUPPLIES 
SERVICES 

ACCESSORIES 


The Finer Pools Are 


Serviced by Poolside! 


POOLSIDE 
SERVICE & SUPPLY CO. 


41 BUTTONWOOD LANE 
BUTTONWOOD MANOR 
348-3339 DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
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Kinsmen of the Grail by Dorothy James 
Roberts. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company, $5.75. 

The legend of Perceval de Galois and 

Christ’s cup seems to be reborn in 

“Kinsmen of the Grail.” This story is 

thought to have its beginnings earlier 

than the twelfth century. The author, 

Dorothy James Roberts, specializes in 

medieval studies and is known for her 

excellent recreation of legends. These 
talents are noticeable throughout this 
novel. Miss Roberts’ book casts a capti- 
vating spell upon its reader as he visu- 
alizes King Arthur and his knights, the 
City of Legions, the Roman ruins and 
the wild. unexplored mountains and sea- 
coasts of Wales. The colorful descriptions 
and the great attention given to the des- 
cription of the people and the detail of 
the countryside is the trademark of Miss 

Roberts that can be found here as in 

almost all of her works. 

As her words transport you through 
the pages of the book it is hard to 
separate fact from fiction as they are 
expertly woven into one beautiful tapes- 
try. Interesting comparisons and vivid 
descriptions add a constant flow of color. 

Woven throughout the entire story is 
the question of whether we ourselves de- 
termine our destinies or has the тар of 
our lives has already been drawn by a 
power greater than ourselves. This is a 
question asked by many people and it 
certainly makes an excellent basis for a 
book of this type. 

Dorothy Roberts portrays the story 
of Gawin, one of the principal charac- 
ters, as he seeks his place in life — with 
his God. himself. and those with whom 
his life is intertwined as he is constantlv 
buffeted by the winds of question and 
doubt. 

—Marita Clarkson 


The American Movie written by William 
K. Everson, Designed by Everett Ai- 
son Published by Athenaum $4.95, 

Not so long ago it was fashionable for 

the sophisticated to shrug off the movies, 

especially American movies, with a mild- 

ly patronizing disdain. But in recent 

years the movies have become a respec- 
table subject for scholarly reappraisal. 

There is a cult, these days, which does 
not just go to the movies; instead, it 
studies an art form. It has developed its 
own jargon and has its own intramural 
critical wars. The mystique deepens in 
direct proportion to the age of the 
movies under discussion. As collectors 
of scratchy and thin-sounding old jazz 
records insist that no music today can 
touch them, so do Old Movie buffs make 
their claims for the greatness of these 
or those antique films. 

But M. Everson not only has a very 
complete knowledge of American film 
history; he also has some very firm opin- 
ions concerning what was good and what 
wasn't. He is not the least bit hesitant in 
presenting those opinions as fact. For 
instance, he writes “(D.W.) Griffith, 
with all the great films that he made in 
after years, never again did anything 
so fine as ‘Intolerance.’ Nor has any- 
one else." And again, “The fifties and 
early sixties were less productive of good 
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American films than any other period.” 

But a book which undertakes to cover 
the entire history of the American film 
from the 18905 to 1963 is perhaps en- 
titled to some wholesale oversimplifica- 
tion. And with the amount of pictorial 
material from which examples had to be 
chosen so staggering, it is also under- 
standable that most of it is reproduced 
in about the size of the standard still 
color transparency, which is much too 
small. 

Mr. Everson’s book is just what his 
introduction says. It is “an introductory 
survey.” Taken only as that, it is a clear. 
quick, good-looking, openly opinionated 
beginning. 

—John D. Hess 


The Forests of Adventure by Werner F. 
Schmidt, illustrated by Arthur Maro- 
kvia) Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown, 
$3.75. 

Werner Schmidt, a doctor practicing in 
Millbrae, California, wrote The Forest 
of Adventure to entertain his children 
and himself. Lest anyone ho-hum at this 
classic plot — the boy, ignorant of his 
heritage and brought up by a huntsman 
(Black Otto), who turns out to be the 
true king of the realm — Dr. Schmidt 
has made many points that deviate from 
the inhumane and bloodthirsty philos- 
ophy of Anderson and the Brothers 
Grimm. Crack shot that Eric was with 
the bow “Black Otto had taught him 
never to kill what was not needed for 
food . . . While deer were plentiful, they 
were not without number. and must 
never be killed simply to test the skill 
of an archer." Honest Harry, con man 
of sublime skill, gave some practical ad- 
vice when he cautioned Eric never to 
expect a man to act contrary to his 
nature. When Eric met Ferdy, he and the 
reader learned how a minstrel added to 
his catalog of songs, a basic in the his- 
tory of folk music. Baron Peacock gave 
one of the most exauisite and hilarious 
definitions of a truffle this reviewer has 
yet read. 

The storv is told simply, paced swiftlv. 
its mood clarified with the piquancy and 
wit of Mr. Marokvia's black and white 
illustrations. 


—P.K.. 


Jack O'Connor's Big Game Hunts. $4.95. 
Outdoor Life . . .. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
New York. 1963. 

Jack O'Connor's new book on hunting 

big game is a selection of articles which 

appeared in Outdoor Life. The flavor is 
colloquial, not literary. Whether telling 
you what “A Curious Beast is the Cari- 
bou" and why, or scaring you a bit 
about that “Lion on the Kilombero,” 


Mr. O'Connor's prose crackles with de- 
light. Add this book to your gun-rack 
as a hug-me-tight for winter nights be- 
fore a fireplace. 

—Avery Strakosch 
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(Continued from Page 24) 


page caused her to ston dead. her 
arm outstretched, oblivious to the 
neighbors. For once more the face 
she saw was her own, now staring at 
her full faced as in a mirror. 

“Mary?” 

Her husband’s sleep-thickened voice 
broke the spell. She picked up the 
paper, closed the door, nervously 
tucked the paper under her arm and 
went into the kitchen. 

“Coffee ready yet?” 
“I think so. You sit down. I'll get 
it." 

Hank sank into the breakfast nook 
chair and blinked sleepily at the table 
until Mary set his coffee in front of 
him with a hand that trembled in- 
voluntarily, s!opping a few drops in 
to the saucer. 

"Kind or shaky this morning." 

"Drink your coffee." 

Hank gladlv complied, sipping slow- 
ly and gradually achieving a state of 
wakefulness. As his grogginess disap- 
peared he automatically reached for 
the paper, and raised an inquiring 
eyebrow when Mary kept her hand 
on it. 

"What gives?" 

"Here." She poured his second cup 
of coffee and waited for him to take 
the first few sips, avoiding his ques- 
tioning eyes. 

"Hank, do vou believe in coinci- 
dence?" 

"Believe iri it? Of course I do. Life 
is just one little coincidence after an- 
other. Why?" 

Silently she handed him the paper. 
folded so that the photograph was 
face up. 


He whistled under his breath. 
"Well, I'll be damned." 
Mary laughed uneasily. "Pretty 


weird, isn't it?” 

The sound of her voice made him 
glance up in time to catch the look of 
distress in her eyes. He grinned at her. 

“Hey, now! I'll admit it's a bit 
creepy, but it is just a coincidence 
after all." 

“I suppose." She tried to match his 
grin, but it didn't quite come off. 
"Read the story." 

Hank’s eyes scanned the paper. 
Mrs. Victoria Gray, he read (hastily 
checking his memory at the name and 
coming up empty), had drowned ac- 
cidentally when she and her husband, 
Stephen Gray of New City, had been 
fishing in the Missining River and 
their boat had overturned in rough 
water just below Denville. Aithough 
the Grays were both competent swim- 
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St. John Terrell's 

MUSIC CIRCUS 
Lambertville, N. J. 
EX 7-1500 


July 9-14 The Student Prince 

July 16-28 Carnival 

July 30- 

Aug. 4 Can-Can 

Aug. 6-11 Damn Yankees 

Aug. 13-18 Irma La Douce 

Aug. 20-25 Paint Your Wagon 

Aug. 27- 

Sept. 1 The Pajama Game 
SPECIALS 

July 8 Stan Kenton 

July 15 Dukes of Dixieland 

July 22 Ahmad Jamal 

July 29 Stan Getz 

Aug. 5 Dave Brubeck 

Aug. 12 Duke Ellington 

Aug. 19 George Shearing 

Aug. 26 Maynard Ferguson 


Sunday Folk Specials 4P.M. 


July 21 
July 28 


Odetta 
The Weavers 


PePPPPL PPP PPP DD РРФСР 
A large selection of beautiful Bucks 
County Homes in every price range. 
Thinking of selling? List with us for 
fast, satisfying results! 


BACS REALTY, INC. 
Pennsbury Plaza - W. Trenton Ave. 
Morrisville, Pa. 


HYatt 3-3657 CYpress 5-1181 


m- 


LEROY N. CASSEL 


Established 1925 
REALTOR 


Specializing in 


FARMS & COUNTRY HOMES 
536-6930 
608 W. Broad St, 


Quakertown, Pa. 


Lo, The Lovely Marigold 

Sturdy, Color-True 

So Crisp and Fresh all Summer- 
long 

Is Heat-Resistant Too! 

For Perfect Summer Wardrobe 
Care 

Exclusive Sanitone 

Cotton Clinic 

Featuring Sanitone “Style-Set” 

Crispness — Not Starchiness 

Revived Colors 

Wrinkle-Resistance 

No Extra Charge At 


Strand 


Fabric Care Services 
65 5. MAIN ST. 
DOYLESTOWN 

348-3556 


Enterprise 1-0031 


RAYMOND J. SPRY 
Office Machines 

Free Repair Estimates on Your 

Typewriters, Adding Machines 

and Calculators 

Free Pick-Up and Delivery 

Sales — Service — Rentals 


42 West Street 
or Phone 348-9773 


Authorized 
Underwood-Olivetti Agent 


Doylestown, Pa. 


WATSON'S INSURANCE 


AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson. 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 


“Complete Insurance Protection” 
Doylestown — 348-4901 
Buckingham — 794-7644 
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traditional clothes for men fa 
casual wear for women 


Tom Bass C28 
TIGER HALL ! 

518 MAIN ST. BETHLEHEM, PA. 

Charge accounts invited 

Open Thurs. eve until 8:30 


Peurvnoust | 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 
SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD 


Elmwood 7-2295 


WALTER’S NURSERY 


Original Designing for Japanese, 
Evergreen, Rock and Woods Gardens 
Prepared Nursery Stock For 


Late Spring and Summer Planting 


Point Pleasant, Pa. 
297-5860 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 
Elmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs 
of the home owner 


MINIATURE SHOW PLACE 


On 1% acres — lovely tree shaded 
grounds, large filtered pool, changing 
rooms — 2 car gar. with studio room. 


Colonial Stone house completely restored 
yet retaining authenticity and charm in 
all 8 rms, 4 BR 2 baths, including ultra 
mod. kit. Commuters area. $39,500. 


Wetherill 
Addociates 


EDALI 


DOYLESTOWN 348-3508 
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mers, Mrs. Gray had apparently hit 
her head on a submerged rock when 
thrown into the water, and been 
drowned before her husband reached 
her. Picknickers along the shore who 
had witnessed the accident swam out 
to help the couple and assisted Mr. 
Gray in bringing his wife's body to 
shore. Artificial respiration had been 
applied, but to no avail. 

"Crazy fools!" said Hank. "It's al- 
ways the out-of-towners who get it. 
Why don't they take the trouble to 
find out how dangerous that stretch 
south of town can be when the waier’s 
high?" 

Mary Palmer took the empty coffee 
sups to the sink. "You'd better start 
for work, Hank. You don't want to 
be late." 

A glance at his watch told him she 
was right, and he raced upstairs to 
dress, but on his way out of the house 
he paused to take Mary in his arms. 
“Try to forget it, will you? It doesn’t 
have anything to do with us. We don't 
even know these people." 

This time Mary's smile was stead- 
ier. “I know. It’s just that I like to 
think my particular type of beauty is 
unique." 

"[ guess God knew what he was 
doing. Why should He be stingy and 
let only one woman have a face that 
beautiful?" He kissed her soundly. 

Wrapped in the security of her hus- 
band's arms, Mary Palmer resisted the 
impulse to cling to him and beg him 
to stay home. She recognized the im- 
pulse for the senseless hysteria it was, 
and chided herself for it. Smiling 
determinedly, she waved Hank off. got 
the vacuum cleaner from the hall 
closet and took off on a cleaning 
binge that left the house shining and 
herself too exhausted to think. After 
fixing and eating a hasty lunch, she 
lay down for a nap. She awoke feeling 
much better, took a shower, and by 
the time Hank came home that night 
was able to laugh with him about her 
fears as they sipped a pre-dinner 
cocktail. 

It was the third picture that shat- 
tered her self-control. 

The day was Saturday, and she and 
Hank had slept late. The fact that she 
felt so pleasantly relaxed as she went 
to the front door to pick up the paper 
somehow made the shock all the 
greater. Unconsciously, she had, in 
the past few weeks, formed the habit 
of opening the front page even before 
she had closed the front door. 

This morning her own full-faced 
smile, mockingly spread across two 
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Burners 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Edwards Plumbing & Heating Co. 
Registered 
620 Neshaminy Ave. Warrington, Pa. 
Dlamond 3-6080 Estimates Given 


LOWER MAKEFIELD BUY 
Lower Makefield rancher with a trio of 
huge bedrooms; large living room with 


fireplace; separate family size dining 
room; eat-in modern kitchen; large cer- 
amic tile bath plus a colored tile powder 
room. Expandable 2nd floor: rear screen- 
ed porch; full basement: garage. Washer, 
dryer and range included. Oversize tree 
shaded lot and all of this situated on a 
quiet street in one of the better areas of 
Lower Makefield. Price $25,900. John 
O. Dice Co., CY 5-1151. 


John O. Dice Co. 


Makefield Road Shoppiug Center 
MORRISVILLE, PA. CY 5-1151 
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TOWN-and-COUNTRY LIVING 
Little stream, shade trees and beautifully 
landscaped grounds. It’s hard to believe 
this is right in the Boro of Doylestown. 
25’ LR, 23’ den, formal DR, ultra mod. 
kit. 3 spacious BR 21% baths. 2 car gar. 
Listed at $29,900. 


DOYLESTOWN 348-3508 


home 


loans 
insured 


savings 
Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST. DOYLESTOWN 
| Phone: 348-4554 


WM. J. GRAHAM 


Developer & Builder 


Make your dream-house a reality! 


Swing into spring wifh plans for a new 
custom-built home in Pebble Hill Acres. 
Build the home you want in the country 
you'll enjoy in this planned, protected 
commuhity just outside of Doylestown. 


Phone: 348-4862 


242 Wood Street Doylestown, Pa. 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 
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columns, hit her like a blow. 

Hank! Hank!" 

Was that her voice screaming like 
that? She never screamed. But she 
must be screaming now, for Hank, 
jolted into unaccustomed wakeful- 
ness, was halfway down the stairs. 

Observing the way she held the 
paper in front of her with trembling 
hands, he immediately guessed what 
the situation was. Grabbing it from 
her, he flung the paper away and 
took his sobbing wife in his arms. He 
held her close and tried to reassure 
her with words. He knew that she was 
fighting her hysteria, but it was a 
losing battle. Unable to get a grip on 
herself, she sobbed uncontrollably. 

Hank lifted Mary in his arms, car- 
ried her into the living room and put 
her down on the couch. Still holding 
her with one hand he reached for the 
phone with the other and dialed Dan 
Harding’s number. 

Hank had known Dan Harding 
since they had been classmates at 
Denville High. When Dan had gone 
off to medical school they had not 
seen much of each other, but in recent 
years had resumed their friendship. 
The Palmers had enjoyed such good 
health in the two years of their mar- 
riage that they had never had occasion 
to use Dan's professional services, 
but they had all become close friends. 

Hank was lucky. Dan answered the 
phone himself. With the noise of 
Mary's sobbing in his ears, Hank 
knew he was not being too coherent, 
but Dan obviously caught the urgency 
in his voice, for he said he would be 
right there and hung up without wait- 
ing for further explanation. 

By the time he reached the house, 
Mary's sobs had subsided. somewhat, 
but she was still trembling. Finding 
the front door open, Dan followed the 
sound of her voice into the living 
room, his face a picture of concern. 

"Mary? Hank? What's the trouble 
here?" 

"Dan! God, am I glad to see you." 

"What happened to Mary?" 

"Nothing physically, but she's hys- 
terical — and with good reason. 
Look, can you do something for her 
before I try to explain all this?” 

Dan, suspecting that he was not 
being called just as a friend, had 
brought his medical bag with him. He 
now opened it and prepared a hypo- 
dermic svringe. 

"Let's try this. It's a sedative.” 

Gently he administered the needle 
and waited patiently for it to take 
effect, his fingers on Mary's pulse. 

Gradually she calmed. The trembl- 
ing ceased, and she drew a deep breath 
as she gained control over the sobbing. 
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NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 

"on the Square" | 
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Are you looking for a home in Central 
Bucks? The perfect home for you and 
your family, designed and built to suit 
your needs and incorporating your "pet 
ideas" on the site of your choice? Then 


A C tliman © dua 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 


56 S. Main St. 348-4320 Doylestown 


OLD COLONIAL 

In tip top condition is the only way to 
describe this home. Situated on beauti- 
fully landscaped lot. Large living room 
(fireplace), and dining room, both with 
beamed ceilings, modern kitchen and 
laundry-freezer room comprise the first 
floor. Upstairs are four bedrooms and 
bath. Two car garage with loft. Good 
area, and convenient to town. Good 
value at $24,900. 


LIPPINCOTT, Realtor 


16 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
348-5012 
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GENTLEMAN'S ESTATE 

Completely restored country home, seven rooms, four fireplaces and one 

bath on Ist floor, five rooms and 3 baths, on 2nd floor. Surrounded by 

lovely shrubbery, flower gardens, patio, tall shade. Twin tenant house, 

barn, etc. on 84 acres. 


Joseph Barness and Son 


Route 611. Warrington, Penna., 8 miles north of Willow Grove 


мау) ЭЭ 


DI 3-0700 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 


Liberal Dividends for 48 Years 


Street & Brownsville Rds 
Trevose, Pa 


EL 7-6700 

Assets $30,000,000.00 
“Mortgage Money Available” 

Bucks County's Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


Excellent type of brick-frame contem- 
porary in beautifully planned area just 
south of Doylestown. Designed for ut- 
most comfort in present-day living, the 
house is set amid huge trees, on spacious 
tract. Woodland beauty is brought in- 
doors through use of floor to ceiling 
glass doors and windows. Entrance hall, 
slate floor and planter, huge living room 
with fireplace, built-ins; ultra-kitchen, 
center island, cabinets galore; master 
bedroom, private tiled bath: second bed- 
room, tiled bath. Additional bedroom in 
lower level. Attached garage, 24 x 24. 
Carefully designed, custom built and an 
unusual value for $33,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


30 5. MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN 


PERFECT CONTEMPORARY 


REALTOR 
348-3558 


WORTHY OF A PORTRAIT 


Stately plastered stone colonial, ten 
rooms, 11/4 baths, set amid towering old 
shade. Circular drive goes about the 
house. Fine stone barn on 2.39 acres. 
See the portrait at Goodnoes, Newtown. 
Inspect the subject in Churchville. 
$42,500. 


Specializing in 
Country Property 


REALTOR 
RICHBORO, PA. EL 7.3543 
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"Sorry, I didn’t mean to cause all 
this fuss." 

Hank gently pushed the hair back 
from her tear-stained face. “You 
didn’t cause it, darling. Now let’s tell 
Dan the whole story and see what he 
has to say. Okay?” 

She nodded, managing a wan smile. 

Hank told Don the story in detail. 

“We know it’s just a coincidence, 
can't be anything else. But it is un- 
nerving, especially for Mary.” 

Dan laughed ruefully. “Yes, 1 can 
see that it would be.” His brows knit 
in thought. "Hank, you saw these 
pictures too?" 

“Sure. Why?" 

“Because this kind of coincidence 
could be the result of auto-suggestion. 
But if you saw them too, that pretty 
well rules out that possibility.” 

“If Mary promises not to peek,” 
said Hank, starting for the hall, “I'll 
show you the latest.” 

He retrieved the paper from the 
corner where he had thrown it and 
brought it back to Dan. 

“Well, ГЇЇ be damned.” 

“Му reaction exactly.” 

Silently, Dan skimmed the news 
story accompanying the picture. He 
learned that Mrs. Elizabeth O'Connell 
had been killed instantly when the car 
in which she had been riding with 
her husband and two friends was side- 
swiped by an oncoming truck whose 
brakes had failed coming down a hill 
north of Denville. Her husband had 
suffered multiple lacerations of the 
head and arms, but was in satisfactory 
condition, as were the other passen- 
gers, one of whom had sustained a 
wrenched knee, the other, only minor 
bruises. Mrs. O'Connell had died of a 
severe head wound which had ap- 
parently been inflicted when she was 
thrown against the windshield. 

Mary spoke. "How was this one 
killed? I didn't take time to read the 
story." 

Dan looked quickly at Hank, who 
shrugged. 

“Automobile accident. If this gal 
had believed in safety belts, she'd un- 
doubtedly be alive." 

Mary made no comment, but turn- 
ed her face to the back of the couch 
and closed her eyes. Hank leaned 
over to be sure she wasn't crying and 
decided she was just feeling the effects 
of the drug. 

“How about some coffee, Dan? I 
haven't had any yet myself." 

"Sounds great. Mary?" 

“No, thanks. You two go in the 
kitchen and help yourselves. I’m all 
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right now, but whatever you gave me 
has made me too lazy to move.” 

Hank kissed his wife and started for 
the kitchen, Dan behind him. When 
they were settled in the breakfast 
nook with their coffee, they began to 
talk. 

“Пап, I won't ask you for a logical 
explanation for what's happened be- 
cause I don't believe there is one. But 
I'm really worried about Mary. If this 
fantastic coincidence should go one 
step further, she might really crack 
up." 

Dan spread his hands in a gesture 
of impotence. "Granting that the odds 
against it are astronomical, we still 
have to worry about Mary. She's 
certainly not the hysterical tvpe by 
nature, but the chances are that from 
this point on she will be under con- 
siderable tension, half-consciously ex- 
pecting a similar occurrence to hap- 
pen again whether it does or not. 

"Frankly, Hank, this is no case for 
an internist. I could prescribe regular 
doses of tranquilizers, but for how 
long? She can't go on taking them in- 
definitely, and they're no cure." 

Hank ran a hand over his hair in 
anxiety. "Dan, Im sorry. I realize 
Mary's case is not a medical problem, 
and that you've done all you can." 

"Nonsense. Problems are my busi- 
ness, and my interest in you and Mary 
is more than professional. Hank, | 
have an idea." 

"We could use one." 

"Does the name David Guttman 
mean anything to you?" 

"Never heard of him." 

"He's chief of psychotherapy at 
Denville General, and in my opinion, 
one of the best men on the staff. If it's 
all right with you, Га like to discuss 
Mary's case with him." 

"Then you think it is mental?" 

"No, no, Hank. Not unless the 
three. of us are seeing things that 
aren't there. But we must face the 
possibility that this whole thing could 
upset Mary to the point where she 
would start to see resemblances that 
didn't exist. Га like to talk to Dave 
before that happens. You see, his 
hobby, if you could call it that, is 
delving into accounts of psychic 
phenomena. It’s just possible that 
somewhere in his reading he's come 
across a similar case. 

"You understand," Dan continued, 
“I'm not suggesting sending Mary to 
him as a patient. l'd just like to give 
him the facts and see what he has to 
say." 

Hank shrugged. "Sounds like a long 
shot to me, but sure, go ahead." 

"Fine." Dan got up to leave. “ГЇЇ 
call you as soon as I’ve had a chance 
to talk to him." 

Continued In Next Issue 
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ON THE RIVER ROAD 


Above New Hope — original old plank 
house, built by ship's carpenter, situated 
on a beautiful corner acre, old shade, 
shrubbery — Two story guest house, old 
barn. Restoration needed but ideal for 
Antiques, Teahouse, etc, Reasonable at 
$16,500. 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Realtor 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 
Residence: 348-9130 


84 Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


CUSTOM PAPERHANGING 
AND PAINTING 


Quality work by skilled craftsmen 
who have been with Sinkler as 
long as 40 years. Our staff of 35 
to 40 men is at your disposal. 


Established 


Earle Sinkler ET Sons 
484 2nd St. Pike, SOUTHAMPTON 
PHONE 348-3143 — EL 7-1148 
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Save By Mail 
Latest Dividend 4% 
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SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOC. 


126 S. Bellevue Avenue 
LANGHORNE, PA. 


A. Paul Townsend, Jr., Secretary 


О/О 


оп your SAVINGS Current 


Dividend 


ASSETS OVER $97,000,000.00 - OUR 97TH YEAR Poyable 


Semi-Annually 


HOME UNITY 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


201 S. Bellevue Avenue, Langhorne, Pa. *. Phone SKyline 7-2222 
MAIN OFFICE: 4806 Frankford Avenue, Phila. 24, Pa... . 3 Other Phila. Offices 


85 BUCKS COUNTY ACRES 


Give complete privacy to the antique 
house containing six rooms, bath, kit- 
chen, 2 fireplaces, open beams. Ripe for 
doing over to your taste. Also stone and 
frame barn and wagon shed. Fine views 
of river valley — spring. A bargain at 
$27.500.00 


New Hope Realty 


LUMBERVILLE, PA. 
Phone 297-5941 
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tory of unity for conquest, issuing in 
nation versus nation until today one 
hemisphere is opposing the dther. 
This has exerted great impetus on the 
desirability of a united world to go 
forth in its exploitation of space. 

To quote a very humane sum- 
marization from H. Lloyd Jordan, a 
much-decorated Bomber Group Com- 
mander in the Second World War, as 
written in Edward R. Murrow's Book 
"This I Believe": "One day while 
piloting a bomber through fhe war 
skies of Europe, I came to believe in 
immortality of man. There was not 
any melodrama attached to this 
awakening. Only through the thou- 
sand details of a mind absorbed in a 
bomb run came the discovery of a 
single fact: 'Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.’ 

"Below me were the Alps, and the 
vision of Hannibal crossing them in 
his time of war flashed through my 
mind, followed in rapid succession by 
the remembrance of all the histories 
of wars, and a realization that this 
was only one of the thousands of wars 
man has been engaged in, and still 
He has flourished. A feeling of a day 
to day existence without hope for 
tomorrow changed to a sense of 
security in the knowledge of having 
a future." 

This awakening came late to me, 
but with my children it will not be 
left to happenstance, for I have long 
since begun to show them the tying 
in of man's immortality with the age- 
less evidences which are everywhere 
about us. 

"But, Daddy," they have asked me: 
"the papers say the atom bomb will 
Kill off the human race someday. Is 
that so?" 

How certainly I can assure them 
now, believing in the imperishability 
of man as I do. People said this same 
thing when the spear came into ex- 
istence; bows, and arrows: guns and 
bullets; planes and bombs. But there 
has been someone more powerful 
than all these forces, and so we are 
here today greater in number, health- 
ier in body, and more advanced in 
science and learning than ever! Be- 
cause basically man is good in heart, 
spiritually indestructible, and his place 
in the sun is assured because he is in 
God's image. 

It is this belief that must be in- 
culcated in the minds of our chil- 
dren, for it is they who hold the com- 
bination to man's future and to the 
world's unity. A 


Lift the receiver and the world's 
best telephone service is at your 
command. Better now than a year 
ago; better next year than now. 
Continual improvement is the goal 
of Bell research and development. 


The Bell Telephone Company 
of Pennsylvania 


Your neighbors enlarging your world 
through service and science 


YOU ARE THERE! see the living history of a 


nation pass before you as you walk through America's finest hours. 


Open every day of the year. 
Air-Conditioned 
Adults $1 Children .40 


100 yards from the Liberty 
Bell in the Bourse Building 


OVER 100 DRAMATIC Є=: 
LIFE-SIZE FIGURES! 


30 LIFE-SIZE TABLEAUX 
IN ACTION! SOUND! COLOR! 
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community in the Pocono Mountains 


ROUTE 402 LORDS VALLEY, PA. 


Visit Hemlock Гага now . . . this beautiful 
new development was previously a private 
4,200 acre estate now a private, profes- 
sionally developed. community for your 
vacation home. 

Several lovely lakefront lots are available 
for your inspection. 


(Purchasers must inspect property prior to sale.) 


HAWLEY 


590 587, 


EMLOCK FARMS 


MARSHALLS NEW JERSEY 


CREEK 


80 to 46 


LAKEVIEW BUILDING SITES, OVER 1/3 ACRE, FROM $150 DOWN 
HARD SURFACED ROADS * YEAR ROUND WATER SYSTEMS • DOCK AND BEACH PRIVILEGES 


p *- 229 


ENJOY SAILING, FISHING, BOATING AND SWIMMING АТ HEMLOCK 


A development of WESTERN HERITAGE PROPERTIES LIMITED 


FARMS 


Lords Valley, Hawley, Pennsylvania Telephone: 717 * 226*4172 
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Captivating Contrast | 


Name Dropping? Berlinger, Burnham, Crosby, Michener, Nakashima, Whiteman, Dr. Wolff . . . We've told you about them 
and others. So we're guilty! Why? Let Corcoran tell you . . . “As a former globetrotter, | have interviewed them all 
Adenauer, Ben Gurion, DeGaulle, Tito, others. Since settling in Bucks County, | still conduct radio interviews—now with my 
fascinating neighbors. Invariably the subject gets around to that intriguing marriage—which so seldom occurs— joining historic 
charm with progressive new. Fortunately here in Bucks, this unique union of captivating contrasts is encouraged by percep 
tive planning. Leaders of culture and industry appreciate this and settle here, too. Where e!se could one have so much 
that's so good?” Even if you are not famous yet, write in complete confidence to Gordon R. Exley, 2nd., Executive Director 
of the Bucks County Industrial Development Corporation, Doylestown, Pennsylvania. He'd like to hear from you. 


This advertisement appears in the August issue of FORTUNE 


